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@@ “To begin the Apostles’ Creed with the word ‘I may be a 
disturbing thing, for it leaves you all alone — all alone with 
all alone with the world. At first you may not like it at all, 
you are naturally a gregarious sort of person. You like to be F 
people. You like to be doing what the next person is doing} 
Let’s face it! Most of the time it is the kids at school or the | 
on the block that help you with your decisions. But now a 
all-important moment in your life you are all alone, alone | 
your God and alone with yourself. | 


“But this is the way God wants it. He wants you to face 
by yourself. He doesn’t want you to run to anybody else.|. 
doesn't want you to depend on anything other than Him. | 


“So you begin the creed, ‘I believe.’ As every other ma) 
woman of God, you begin the confession of your own fi 
It isn't always comfortable. It can be very disturbing at ti 
But it is the beginning of an eternal life with God.” 


You can see from this excerpt how the new de- 
votional book This Faith Is Mine talks di- 
rectly to young people. In each of the 
46 devotions the author, Richard Z. 
Meyer, takes a phrase of the creed 

or another chief part of Lutheran 
doctrine and puts it right into the 
teen-agers terms and realm of expe- 
rience. Leading the young reader into 
the Word itself, these devotions are fol- 
lowed by short studies in the Bible which 
develop the devotional thought. 


GIVE YOUR YOUNG SON OR DAUGHTER A COPY OF “Tus FaITt 
MINE” AND POINT HIM OR HER TO A LIVING, WORKING UNDERST! 
ING OF THE LUTHERAN FAITH. $1.00. 


- 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558 South Jefferson Avenue 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 


Please send me this new devotional book: 
ee Noe 122145, THIS FALEEOIS MINE, by Meyer, @ $1.00 


ivencloses¢: 2 ku LC Bill me 


(To cover partial cost of shipping and postage — on all CASH ORDER 
please add 5 cents for each dollar of your total purchase. Actual transport 
costs will be billed on all CHARGE ORDEBS. ) 
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Hota’s Sisseton Indian Reserva- 
brought joy to area churches 
May 1, when Mr. and Mrs. Silas 
ley and James Burke became 
inbers of Zion, Browns Valley, 
ce by Rev. J. G. Stein- 
ler of Watertown, S. Dak., they 
i) hold membership at Browns 
Vey, much closer to their home. 
Vary Ortley is attending Con- 
ia High School, Seward, to pre- 
® for Christian service among 
people. Five other children at- 
1 Zion Sunday School. 

ndian mission work in South 
ola got its impetus through a 


=] 


L. 


row (l. to r.): James Burke, Silas 
y, Sr., Mrs. Albert Starr, Albert Starr, 
dmother Ortley, Lavonne Ortley, Mrs. 
_Ortley, Rev. J. G. Steinmeyer. Front: 
Jr., Kenneth, Felicia, and Gary Ortley. 
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THE 
GOD 
WE 
ADORE 

AND 
SERVE 


By Rudolph F. Norden 


Holy Father, holy Son, 

Holy Spirit, three we name Thee; 
Though in essence only one, 
Undivided God we claim T hee 
And, adoring, bend the knee 

While we own the mystery. 


“Over 98 per cent of Americans be- 
lieve in God, according to a nationwide 
poll.” So states the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League tract “What Is a Christian?” 
The absolute, hard-core atheist is not 
vocal these days. At the once alleged 
“hotbeds of atheism” — the universi- 
ties — Russian-style disclaimers of God 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

Recently a Religious Emphasis Week 
speaker, who had prepared himself to 
engage atheists in a Skeptics’ Hour 
forum, reports that he found none. “If 
there were atheists on campus,” he said, 
“they were hiding out behind the wood- 
shed.” 

The decline of blatant atheism does 
not mean, however, that the beliefs of 
the American people in a Higher Being 
or “God in general” coincide with the 
Christian’s faith in the true God. Far 
from it. The natural knowledge of God, 
which also the heathen have, is one 
thing. Trust in the Triune God, who 
has revealed Himself in His Word and 
“spoken unto us by His Son” (He- 
brews 1:2), is quite another. 

The Christian church believes, 
teaches, and confesses the Scriptural 
teaching of the Triune God. This creed 
underlines our worship in God’s house, 
our daily devotions at home, and our 
total lives as Christians. We adore and 
serve the Triune God every Sunday, 
every day. The special Festival of the 
Holy Trinity, an occasion the church 
has observed since the 12th century, 


gives an annual opportunity to deepen’ 


faith and knowledge with regard to the 
truths God has revealed of Himself. 


@ 


The Heart of the Doctrine 


In both direct statement and events 
faithfully recorded in the Bible, God 
has made Himself known. We have 
here God’s self-revelation of His divine 
nature. We learn first the truth of His 
oneness, as declared through Moses: 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord.” These words recognize both 
the uniqueness of God and the unity 
of His essence. There is only one God 
and none beside Him. God is “in es- 
sence only one.” 

In contrast to heathen religions, 
which teach polytheism (many gods), 
the Old Testament zealously defends 
monotheism (one God). The New 
Testament does likewise. St. Paul writes 
the Corinthians: “We know that an idol 
is nothing in the world, and there is 
none other God but one.” 

Alongside the oneness of God’s es. 
sence Holy Scripture teaches also the 
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trinity of Persons; that the true 

is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. TI 
sure, the Bible does not use “Pers# 
and “Trinity” in speaking of God. 
that matter, neither are such exy 
sions as “sacrament,” “real presen} 
and “incarnation” found in Holy So 
tures. The absence of these ea 
need not disturb us. A chemist 

certainly lecture on salt without J 
using the technical term sodium a4 
ride. What is important is that | 


the Trinity. 


A much-discussed question is: 
the Old Testament teach that Goo 
Triune? Martin Luther says “‘yes,” | 
so do the 16th- and 17th-century | 
theran theologians. They do not | 
gest, however, that the doctrine is tau 
as clearly in the Old Testament as 
the New. In a sermon for Trinity sf 
day Luther spoke of the Old Testa 
proofs as “somewhat more obscu 
than those of the New. He proce 
however, to cite Old Testament i 
sages as teaching the three Perse 
To him they are evidences of | 
Trinity. 


Jesus and the apostles based ! 
teaching on the Old Testament. 
they do with two doctrines that Stil 
and fall together — the deity of Jet 
Christ and the Trinity. According 
Matthew 22:41 ff., our Lord indica 
His divine Sonship by quoting Dav’ 
words in Psalm 110 and in doing 
refers to the three Persons: “The Lu. 
said unto my Lord . . .” Clearly, © 
the Father is addressing God the S¢ 
and David, who wrote “in the Spir’ 
called the Messiah not his son but | 
Lord. 

Father and Son are referred to 
Psalm 2:7: “Thou art My Son; this G 
have I begotten Thee.” In Psalm | 
David speaks of the Son as the Hi 
One who would not see a 
David’s testimony to the Holy Gh 
is equally clear from 2 Samuel 33. 
“The Spirit of the Lord spake by mé 


In the opening verses of his Gos 
St. John speaks of the Word who 
with God in the beginning, as indicat 
in the opening verses of Genesis 
Comparing Scripture with Scripture, ° 
have here the testimony of the Triu 
God active in Creation: the Father, t 
Word, and the Spirit of God movi 
on the face of the waters. 


The writers of the Bible do noi 
sist that the order of the Persons alwa 
be Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as 
Matthew 28: 19. In 2 Corinthians 135 
Paul mentions the Second Person fir 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Chr 
and the love of God and the commu 
ion of the Holy Ghost be with = 


THE LUTHERAN WIT 


he coequality of the Persons is 


ily.” In Acts 5:3, 4 the Holy Ghost 
alled God. 


 & 


The Athanasian Creed 


at the Holy Scriptures teach on 
prime article of faith has been 
ated in the church’s creeds and con- 
ions. The Apostles’, the Nicene, and 
Athanasian Creed emphatically 
ge all Christians to faith in the 
ine God. The Athanasian Creed 
e 53 in The Lutheran Hymnal) is 
icularly appropriate for the Trinity 
on because it distinguishes clearly 
een the three Persons and empha- 
s their equality. Of this creed Dr. 
. Little writes in Lutheran Confes- 
al Theology: 

Here is brought out in great clear- 
the difference in peculiarities, such 
nbegotten, of the Father; Begotten, 
he Son; and Proceeding, of the Holy 
st — all of these being eternal dis- 
tions in the Triune God. So com- 
e is this testimony and so well ex- 
sed in the Athanasian Creed that 
er esteemed this Creed more highly 
anything written by man outside 
Seriptures:” (CP:-7) 


© 


The Doctrine in Conflict 


he doctrine of the Triune God was 
n into controversy in the early his- 
of the Christian church, when ene- 
s from within stirred up contention 
the doctrine of the Person of 
ist, and consequently also over the 
ity. 

he controversy began when Arius, 
acon in Alexandria, taught that the 
of God was created and thus not 
in the fullest sense. The heresy 
spread beyond the city, for Arius 
clever enough to popularize it 
ugh songs sung by “millers, sailors, 
| travelers.” 

‘rom Alexandria also came the chief 
ender of Scriptural truth, Athana- 
. (The Athanasian Creed, formu- 
d much later, is named in_ his 
or.) The conflicting parties, led by 
us and Athanasius, clashed in 325 
he Council of Nicaea in Asia Minor. 
» Outcome was a triumph for ortho- 
y as immortalized in the Nicene 
ed. 
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The heresy contitued to smoulder 
after the Council of Nicaea, causing 
much disturbance in Christendom. Few 
in this materialistic age will understand 
how deeply emotions ran as people dis- 
cussed doctrinal issues in “all streets 
and markets, in all the shops and 
houses.” Not until the Council of Con- 
stantinople in 381 was the issue settled. 


Religious bodies outside Christendom 
still deny the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Judaism rejects it. In The Jewish Jesus 
and the Christian Christ Dr. Ferdinand 
M. Isserman, rabbi of Temple Israel 
(Reformed), St. Louis, frankly writes, 
“The divinity or deity of Jesus Jews 
cannot accept. We do not compromise 
monotheism. God is only one. He is 
our Savior.” 

Unitarians continue the heresy con- 
demned at Nicaea by rejecting the deity 
of Jesus Christ and thus also the Trin- 
ity. Since present-day Unitarians have 
no formal creed or creedal requirements 
for membership, it is, of course, possi- 
ble for some members who were for- 
merly affiliated with Christian churches 
to hold the Trinitarian belief privately. 
But officially Unitarians are anti-Trin- 
itarian. 

@hes “Church of (Christ, Scientist” 
still follows its founder, Mrs. Mary 
Baker Glover Eddy, in denying the 
Trinity. ‘Not only does she [Mrs. 
Eddy] reject the ‘theory of three per- 
sons in one God’ as suggesting poly- 
theism, but she also personifies the di- 
vine attributes. Instead of the Christian 
Trinity she maintains that Life, Truth, 
and Love constitute the triune Person 
called God... .” (The Religious Bodies 
of America, Mayer, p. 532) 

Equally emphatic in their denial of 
the doctrine of the Trinity are the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, whose leader, 
“Judge” Joseph F. Rutherford, branded 
it as one of Satan’s lies to destroy faith 
in Jehovah God. Also Masonry and 
fraternal orders which foster worship 
of a supreme being other than the God 
of the Bible have replaced Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost with a god of their 
own making. 

Individual persons have questioned 
the Scriptural truth of the Trinity. They 
have said, among other things, that it 
is foreign to apostolic Christianity, hav- 
ing been taken over from paganism in 
later centuries. Hindu religion, for ex- 
ample, pictures Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva as a triad of gods. It makes a dif- 
ference, however, whether one says 
“three essences” or “one essence,” 
“three gods” or “three Persons.” 

A recent correspondent tells the edi- 
tors of the LUTHERAN WITNESS, on the 
basis of a book she has read, that “the 
Apostles’ Creed, the earliest of the for- 
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mulated articles of Christian faith, does 
not mention the Trinity of Persons in 
one God.” She is wrong in calling the 
Apostles’ Creed in its present form the 
“earliest” creed. The present form goes 
back to some time between the 6th and 
8th century and is thus later than the 
Nicene Creed. 

The Apostles’ Creed, Luther said, 
“was compiled neatly and briefly from 
the writings of the prophets and the 
apostles even as a bee gathers the honey 
from many flowers.” The doctrine of 
the Trinity does go back to apostolic 
times. Cerinthus attacked it in the first 
century, certain evidence that the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity was taught by 


the apostles. 


A Doctrine for the Heart 


The doctrine of the Triune God is 
a truth not for the head but for the 
heart. With our reason we cannot com- 
prehend the mystery of the divine Trin- 
ity in Unity; it goes beyond finite minds. 

While indeed man can comprehend 
some facts about God, it is quite an- 
other matter for him to know —to 
know in faith — the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom He has sent. Faith 
alone grasps this truth. God has re- 
vealed Himself to us in love as the 
God of our salvation. He so loved all 
sinners that He gave His only-begotten 
Son. Everyone who believes in Jesus 
Christ and His shed blood for the for- 
giveness of his sins has everlasting life. 

God has revealed Himself to our 
hearts to elicit our love and all that 
flows from it — devotion, worship, obe- 
dience, and service. As God is one, so 
let our love be one. 

The truth of “God in three Persons” 
is also of the greatest significance for 
our faith and worship life. All three 
Persons are to be equally honored. 
Our Lord declared, “All men should 
honor the Son, even as they honor the 
Father.” Similarly, let all men honor 
the Holy Spirit as they honor the 
Father and the Son. We remind our- 
selves of our commitment to the Triune 
God when in our morning and evening 
prayers we say, “In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

The doctrine of the Triune God af- 
fects Christian faith and life at their 
vital roots. “My God and I” in all 
aspects of life is the most intimate rela- 
tionship one could imagine. 

This blessed Triune God, who is all 
things to us: Creator, Preserver, Re- 
deemer. Sanctifier, Counselor, and 
Friend, we gladly adore and serve. 


® 


onversation with the neighbor- 

hood druggist drifted to educa- 

tion. “I believe our teachers in 
the public schools are Overpaid,” he 
said. 


“Until they deliver a better product, 
I don’t think they should get a raise 
in salary,” he went on. “So many boys 
I employ in the store are poor readers 
and writers. They can’t spell or figure. 
I don’t know about teachers in the par- 
ish schools, but judging by the product, 
the educators in our public schools are 
Overpaid.” 

This businessman overdrew the pic- 


ture, but it gives us some food for 
thought. 


Baby-Sitting Service? 


We agree with the druggist that par- 
ents expect teachers in the elementary 
school to teach the three R’s and teach 
them well. We in the Lutheran Church 
demand a fourth R — religion, but must 
teachers give priority to a fifth R — 
recreation? 

Some parents and congregations ex- 
pect their teachers to run a glorified 
baby-sitting service. As soon as the 
toddlers can toddle, the parents want 
to enroll them in school. Once in 
school, they are to be occupied and 
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entertained before school, during 
school, after school, and in the evening. 
We know of parents who have taken 
their children out of a Lutheran school 
because it had no sports program. Base- 
ball evidently meant more to them than 
instruction in the Word of God. 


Ticket Sellers? 


Parents expect good teaching. To 
get it, they ought to allow the teachers 
time to teach. Many teachers, also in 
our Lutheran schools, are preoccupied 
with trivia, with all kinds of extracur- 
ricular efforts. They are asked to sell 
milk, Christmas cards, school pictures, 
savings stamps, concert tickets, football 
tickets, etc. Because of this activity in 
extraneous things, they waste numerous 
school hours. Congregations should in- 
sist the teachers’ school time be given 
to teaching. 

The same is true of undue demands 
on the teachers’ time for all kinds of 
civic and community affairs, Though 
many activities in which modern teach- 
ers participate have merit, they must 
not interfere with the educational proc- 
ess. The essentials must receive pri- 
ority. First things first; if there is time 
for extra things, fine; but not at the’ 
expense of good teaching. 
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Balanced Instruction 


Parents expect mature, balanced 
struction. Some teachers go overboa: 
on fads, art, music appreciation, fin 
aid courses, visual aids. 

Visual aids are wonderful if proper 
used and applied, but used as short cu 
as entertainment, as time-killers, tha 
effectiveness as a teaching medium. 
largely nullified. Parents expect tha 
teachers to use modern means ali 
methods of education, but they mu 
always remain in focus, always seri 
the educational process. 


Kept Contracts 


Congregations expect their teache: 
to live up to their contracts. Circur 
stances, of course, alter cases. But ! 
it good policy, is it good public rel! 
tions if, year after year, teachers si 
contracts and ask to be released 
month or two later? 

Called teachers may leave a Luthera 
congregation at any time. However, n 
mature, conscientious teacher wil 
a month or two after his installatior 
accept a call to another church wher 
the pay is better, living conditions mor 
congenial, and living costs lower. Cor 
gregations can expect their teachers t 
live up to a contract. 


THE LUTHERAN WITNES 


A Christian Example 


Congregations expect their teachers 
teach their children religion not only 
precept but also by Christian exam- 
It is a common experience that 
e teachers, not as well endowed or 
ined as teachers with Bachelor and 
ster degrees, nevertheless do a won- 
ful job of teaching because of 
eautiful Christian example of love 
understanding in the classroom. 
hese teachers have love of God and 
n in their heart. They are interested 
each pupil as an individual. They 
erstand his problems, needs, and 
bles. 
teacher may have all the training 
the world, all the degrees in educa- 
, but if he is impolite, careless, 
er on time, quick-tempered, unfair, 
ionest, his failings and weaknesses, 
his educational background, will 
ress the pupils. 
ongregations expect their teachers 
e teachers “come from God” (John 
). The real “Teacher come from 
d” was the Master Teacher, the 
ior Himself. But in a very real sense 
ry Lutheran teacher, man or woman, 
a teacher come from God. God 
Ss pastors and teachers, evangelists 
prophets (Ephesians 4:11). Christ- 
mess can be expected from Christian 
hers. 


Full-Time Service 


hristian congregations expect full- 
e service from their teachers, espe- 
ly the called teachers. When teach- 
find time for outside employment — 
station attendant, factory hand, 
e clerk, part-time farmer, salesman 
here is something wrong with both 
teacher and the congregation. 
eachers who must find other work 
ause of an inadequate salary have 
right to expect a raise. Teachers 
are imbued with today’s spirit of 
erialism, who think only of the 
ey they can make, do not belong 
the teaching ministry. Teachers 
uld be expected to take time for 
1e recreation or hobby but not for 
-time or part-time work outside the 
ssroom and church. 


Professional Growth 


Songregations expect their teachers 
row professionally. School authori- 
in many states demand professional 
wth. Some parish school teachers, 


yever, refuse to recognize the 
d for further study and say, 
B 14, 1960 


“T have a divine call. The Lord wants 
me here with the talents He has 
given me.” 

Such teachers are 
talents in a napkin. They are like 
posts, not living trees. They are 
merely standing still. God, who ex- 
pects all of us “to grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ” (2 Peter 3:18), 


burying their 


expects Christian teachers to grow 
mentally, spiritually, and profes- 
sionally. 


Professional Attitude 


Congregations can expect a profes- 
sional attitude on the part of their 
Christian teachers. Teachers, like doc- 
tors, nurses, pastors, and lawyers, have 
chosen a profession of service. They 
should not be too concerned about 
hours per day and days per week but 
should think in terms of service — life- 
time, eternal service given to prepare 
children for a useful life here and 
a blissful life hereafter. 

Christian teachers do not organize 
pressure groups to enforce a _ better 
teaching environment or to squeeze 
higher salaries out of reluctant congre- 
gations. Their aim is to minister, not 
to be ministered to. 


Faithfulness 


Congregations expect faithfulness 
from their Christian teachers. This is 
not only a human but definitely also 
a divine requirement. In 1 Corinthians 
4:1,2 St. Paul says: “Let a man so 
account of us as of the ministers of 
Christ and stewards of the mysteries 
of God. Moreover, it is required in 
stewards that a man be found faithful.” 

A Christian steward is not only a per- 
son who is interested in money mat- 
ters, budgets, and fund raising. The 
term also applies to a Christian who as 
a “minister of Christ” has been asked 
to teach the Word of God. According 
to the inspired words of Paul, the one 
thing required of such a Christian 
steward is faithfulness. A teacher may 
be wanting in other things, but if he 
lacks faithfulness or is actually unfaith- 
ful to the requirements of his office, 
nothing else can compensate for this 
deficiency. 


Sound Biblical Doctrine 


Congregations expect sound doctrine 
from their teachers. The Bible is the 
truth, and the truth of the Bible must 
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“No teacher can accomplish in five hours .. 


be taught in all subjects and courses as 
well as in the religion period. In this 
day of sputniks and moon-shots and 
ballistic missiles and spy-in-the-sky 
Midas satellites, science is very popular, 
but it is still something secondary in 
a religious school. 

Parents and congregations have the 
right to demand that their teachers do 
not inoculate their children with the 
virus of theistic or atheistic evolution, 
vague ideas of universal brotherhood, 
or destructive doctrines of self-right- 
eousness. A religion that fosters doing 
good merely for goodness’ sake and 
not for God’s sake, not for the sake of 
the Savior, not for the love of the Holy 
Trinity, certainly dare not be taught in 
our Lutheran schools. 

Every congregation maintaining a 
school has the right and the duty to 
demand that the true religion be taught, 
the religion of the crucified Christ, the 
religion of salvation, not by works, 
but by grace, through faith in Him 
who alone can save (Ephesians 2:8, 9). 
With the risen and ascended Savior, 
Christian congregations have the sol- 
emn obligation to demand that Chris- 
tian teachers nurture their baptized 
children, “teaching them to observe 
all things” He has commanded them. 
(Matthew 28:20) 

The Word of Christ is not merely 
to be memorized, to become an intel- 
lectual treasure, but it is to be practiced 
and lived. St. Paul says of his Chris- 
tans winee2e COmnthianse so aue cmale 
manifestly declared to be the epistle of 
Christ ministered by us, written not 
with ink but with the Spirit of the living 
God, not on tables of stone but in 
fleshly tables of the heart.” 


Not the Impossible 


Congregations and parents should not 
expect the impossible of a teacher. 
When parents enroll a wild, undisci- 
plined, spoiled, pampered child, when 
parents do not back up the Christian 
discipline and faithful teaching of the 
Christian teacher, when parents fail 
to live up to Deuteronomy 6:6, 7, and 
when their “little darlings” subsequently 
do not turn out as well as expected, 
parents and congregations should blame 
themselves and not the hard-working, 
faithful Christian teacher. 

No teacher can accomplish in five 
hours what parents have failed to 
achieve in the other 19 hours of each 
school day and the 24 hours of each 
nonschool day. 
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Y THE GRACE OF Gop I am a 


called teacher in a Lutheran 
elementary school. This is my 
chosen profession; it has not disap- 
pointed me. My vocation has brought 
me much joy and _ satisfaction. If 
I could relive my past and reconsider 
my life’s calling, teaching in a Lutheran 
school would still be my first choice. 
Every teacher expects certain things 
from the congregation he serves. To a 
large degree these expectations have 
been fulfilled by the congregations 
I have served. This article is therefore 
being written in the spirit of attempting 
to help congregations reach a better 
understanding of their relationship to 
their teachers. It will be easier for me 
to speak for the profession than it 
would be for individual teachers to 
speak to their congregations on this 

subject. 

Branch of Ministry 


The regularly called Lutheran teacher 
is a minister of the Gospel in the area 
of Christian education. He should re- 
ceive the honor and respect worthy of 
his office, as outlined by God in 1 Tim- 
othy 5:17, 18 and 1 Thessalonians 5: 
e2eenl3 : 

In their special ministry teachers are 
obligated to “watch for the souls” of 
the youngsters in their charge. This 
obligation involves far more than class- 
room instruction in God’s Word. It 
includes daily guidance in Christian 
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living in the classroom, in the corridor, 
and on the playground. 

The Christian teacher becomes the 
child’s spiritual adviser to a‘ degree 
which few people understand or ap- 
preciate. Often this close relationship 
continues many years after the child 
has left the elementary school. 

In addition to his school duties the 
average Christian teacher also serves 
the congregation in other branches of 
the ministry — music, Sunday school, 
part-time religious education agencies, 
and youth work. 


Subordinate Position 


The exact status of a teacher and 
his relationship to the ministry and the 
pastor in particular is a question for 
considerable theological study and de- 
bate. The final outcome is of little con- 
cern to me. The pastors with whom 
I have served have been truly “men of 
God.” All have accepted me as a col- 
league. Frictions due to human short- 
comings have been negligible. 

Teachers need to realize that their 
position and responsibility in the con- 
gregation are not so broad as that of 
the pastor. The teacher holds a sub- 
ordinate position. The pastor and the 
congregation, however, should recog- 
nize the true nature of the teacher’s 
calling. When these facts are under- 
stood and when Christian love forms 
the basis for relationships in the con- 
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gregation, Satan will find little oppy 
tunity for disrupting Kingdom wy 
because of personal grievances 4 
clashes. 

Critical Parents 


Along with the respect God has co; 
manded for the teacher as a minisi 
of the Gospel, the teacher needs sii 
port for his policies and practices | 
the classroom. The teacher must mai 
judgments. He does so each time 
grades a paper, reports to parents, | 
uses disciplinary measures. 

Sometimes his judgments wound ti 
pride of parents and children. Neai 
every classroom will have several ch 
dren whose parents are quick to crt 
cize and challenge the teacher’s action 
This makes the already trying task 
teaching more difficult. Children w 
in the end be the losers. 

Every teacher makes some mistaki 
in the classroom. When these are calli 
to the attention of the teacher in a kin 
way, he seldom objects. Parents ne¢ 
to realize that actions of a Christi 
teacher are motivated by love for th 
child. Wholehearted support of tl 
teacher will benefit the child. ) 


Adequate Time | 


In today’s complex society few ob 
gations of the congregation toward i 
workers are as important as providi 
adequate time. The teacher needs ti 
for a variety of activities, : 
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he teacher needs time to do his 
k effectively and thoroughly. 


o be in charge of thirty to forty 
ly youngsters five days of the week 
hysically and emotionally exhaust- 
Few people realize how many 
t-school hours the teacher puts in 
sorrect papers and plan classroom 
k. The dedicated teacher in an un- 
erning parish may find himself sad- 
with more jobs in the congregation 
a he can efficiently handle. This is 
n troubles often begin. 
teacher who feels exhausted when 
teps before his class cannot do an 
uate job. Discipline problems and 
culties in teacher-pupil relationships 
arise. The situation will be aggra- 
d if the teacher has not been able 
lan his work properly or to check 
n the work done by pupils in pre- 
s days. 
he teacher’s status and reputation 
sink even lower if he has not kept 
ith such important matters as fi- 
ial records or pupils’ achievement 
Any of these things can happen 
capable and dedicated teacher who 
been overburdened with duties out- 
his classroom. 
he teacher must be parish-conscious 
‘assume duties and responsibilities 
nd the scope of the school. Yet 
verloading the teacher with duties 
ide of his classroom, the congrega- 
can easily defeat the main purpose 
which he was called. 


he teacher needs time for profes- 
al growth. 


ongregations want good schools. 
is as it should be. Also in secular 
ers the school must achieve the 
est standards possible. Improve- 
t and growth must be taking place 
tantly. 
or conducting this kind of school, 
hers must have time to keep up 
grow professionally. To attend one 
erence a year and to spend a few 
minutes in reading is not enough. 
hers, like doctors, ministers, and 
bers of other professions, must 
tantly be deepening their knowl- 
and sharpening their skills. Con- 
ations which involve their teachers 
ctivities every night of the week 
themselves by cutting off one of 
teachers’ opportunities for profes- 
al growth. 
the teacher needs time for himself. 
he busy layman needs an occasional 
ing or Saturday afternoon to bowl, 
atch television, or to pursue a 
by. The same is true of the teacher. 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
— and Mr. Meyer a grouchy 
her. 
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The teacher needs time for his family. 


Happily married teachers with chil- 
dren generally have enriched qualifica- 
tions for teaching. But they also have 
family obligations. These take time. 
On the Last Day it will not help the 
teacher to face his Maker and say: 
“Please excuse me for not having prop- 
erly brought up my children. I was too 
involved in the work of the church.” 

Teachers’ families soon learn that 
husband and father must be shared 
with his profession. While other fathers 
work on the lawn, go fishing or watch 
a ball game with the boys, or take the 
family for a ride, the teacher has an- 
other meeting or is buried in paper 
work. This is part of being a profes- 
sional man. Yet congregations have an 
obligation in this respect. They should 
permit the teacher to spend time with 
his family. 

The teacher needs time to carry out 
specialized duties. 


Few people realize the change 
which has taken place in the position 
of the school principal. Several decades 
ago most of our schools consisted of 
several classrooms. The duties of the 
principal were largely clerical. He or- 
dered the books and supplies. He did 
his best to give advice when the other 
teachers needed help. 

Today six- eight- and ten-room 
schools are not uncommon. Schools are 
expected to provide bus transportation, 
hot lunches, athletic and health pro- 
grams. New teachers must be oriented, 
advised, and often visited in their class- 
rooms. 

The principal can hardly do an ade- 
quate job of teaching a class and han- 
dling the administration and supervision 
of the school. Congregations must rec- 
ognize that the school principalship 
takes time. And to get that time, the 
principal should be released from at 
least part of his teaching schedule and 
from routine work which could be 
done by a secretary. 

In some large congregations it may 
also become necessary for teachers 
serving as musicians or youth directors 
to be given released time for their work. 


Annual Review 


When I entered the teaching profes- 
sion, I realized that it would involve 
financial sacrifice. It does not bother 
me that my neighbors and fellow church 
members drive larger and newer auto- 
mobiles and generally enjoy a higher 
standard of living than mine. I do ex- 
pect, however, that the members of my 
congregation will share with me, at 
least in some degree, the prosperity 
with which God has so_bountifully 
blessed them in recent years. 
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To do my work effectively, I want 
my home to be free of major financial 
disturbances. I want the members of 
my family to enjoy at least a few of 
the luxuries which are commonplace to 
everyone around them. I expect my 
congregation annually to review my 
salary and my housing conditions and 
to ask themselves whether the pro- 
visions they are making for me in this 
respect are God-pleasing. 


Mrs. Teacher 


I expect my wife to receive a certain 
amount of consideration. Members of 
the congregation should remember and 
appreciate that she makes her place of 
residence wherever God calls her hus- 
band. Often this is hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles away from her home. 

She shares much of her husband’s 
after-work time — often seven days 
a week — with the congregation. When 
special family needs arise, such as the 
time of the birth of a child, members 
of the congregation have an obligation 
of Christian love to provide such assist- 
ance as is possible. 

The teacher’s wife is also a member 
of the congregation. She therefore has 
an obligation to participate in all con- 
gregational activities for which she has 
time and talent. However, the congre- 
gation has no right to expect her to 
attend and participate in every social 
affair or activity sponsored by any of 
the organizations. She holds no official 
position in the congregation. Her chief 
ministry is to the home. 

Women of the congregation will be 
helpful if they refrain from calling her 
on the phone in order to gossip, to seek 
confidential information, or to try to 
have her influence her husband’s work. 
By being considerate of the teacher’s 
wife and home, the congregation will 
enable its called servant to do more 
effective work. 


Enviable Position 


A Christian day school teacher holds 
an enviable position. Invariably veteran 
teachers will wholeheartedly recom- 
mend their profession to young peo- 
ple choosing a career. 

Parish school teachers enjoy the 
privilege of working among God’s peo- 
ple, who honor them as called servants 
of Christ and appreciate their work. 

Congregations in turn earn the ap- 
preciation of their teachers by regularly 
reviewing their work load, salary, and 
housing facilities. More than that 
a teacher will not expect of his congre- 
gation, for he will have a full measure 


of the “double honor’ reserved by 
divine direction for those who “labor 
in the Word and doctrine.” 
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To the Jew First 


ow many “Jews” are in your 
H church? The congregation I be- 

long to claims to be 100 per 
cent children of Abraham. 

Really it is impossible to be a mem- 
ber of the Christian church without 
becoming a Jew in the process. “Know 
ye therefore that they which are of the 
faith,” says St. Paul in Galatians 3:7, 
“the same are the children of Abra- 
ham.” And in the same letter he writes, 
“And as many as walk according to 
this rule, peace be on them and mercy, 
and upon the Israel of God.” (6:16) 

The New Testament makes it a big 
point that the Christian church, far 
from being an off-brand sect of Juda- 
ism, is the fulfillment of the Old Testa- 
ment Jewish church. 

The data we find in such passages as 
Romans 9:6-8 should make antisemitic 
feeling impossible in the Christian 
church. But the painting of swastikas 
on public buildings not only reminds us 
of a most revolting chapter in the his- 
tory of “Christian” civilization but also 
alerts us to the distance we Christians 
have to go in promoting understanding, 
sympathy, and good will toward the 
Jew “according to the flesh.” 


Intelligent Communication 


We speak of missions to the Jew, 
but we are not so adept as we might 
be at setting the stage for intelligent 
communication. Often we repel him 
with our ignorance about his history, 
his religious and cultural heritage. 

Two years ago a book was published 
in which the author stated, without 
documentation, that Paul was a rabbi. 
But Paul was a Pharisee, and Pharisees 
were laymen who devoted themselves 
to a rigorous fulfillment of the Law. 
The word rabbi, as a technical term, 
does not appear to have been employed 
before the year 70 after Christ. Paul 
was well schooled in Jewish lore, but 
there is no conclusive evidence that 
he was a rabbi. 


“Proselytes of the Gate” 


Popular handbooks often refer to 
“proselytes of the gate.” A proselyte 
in Jewish parlance was a convert to 


Note: Ancient Judaism and the New 
Testament by Frederick C. Grant (New 
York, 1959) discusses in popular terms 
the Christian’s debt to God’s ancient 
people. The present writer is indebted to 
this publication for some of the material 
in this article. 
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By FREDERICK W. DANKER 


Judaism. In other words, a Gentile 
could become a Jew by assuming all 
the obligations of God’s ancient people 
via the rite of circumcision and bap- 
tism (not to be confounded with the 
Christian rite). Such a Gentile became 
a Jew and was entitled to all the rights 
and privileges accorded the Jew by the 
Law of Moses. 

Occasionally a person might be 
tempted to make a change from impure 
motives, for political, social, or eco- 
nomic reasons. Such a proselyte was 
said to be “dragged in.” Those who 
embraced the religion from sincere 
religious motives were in contrast called 
“proselytes of righteousness.” 

A Gentile who had not become a 
proselyte but agreed to renounce the 
worship of false gods was called a “resi- 
dent alien.” Cornelius was one of these 
resident aliens (Acts 10). He was not 
a convert to Judaism. The application 
of the term “proselyte of the gate” to 
such a person implies that he was a 
kind of “semiproselyte.” This is not 
true. There is no half-way Judaism. 
The term “proselyte of the gate” lacks 
the sanction of Biblical and ancient 
Jewish usage. 


Jewish Piety 


A much more alarming misrepre- 
sentation of Judaism appears in 
evaluations of Jewish piety. It is often 
implied that most of the Jews of Jesus’ 
time were rigidly formal, coldly legalis- 
tic, and religiously sterile. But we must 
beware lest we overstate the case and 
cut the ground out from under our own 
beloved New Testament, which time 
and again states that the masses loved 
to hear Jesus speak. 

The writers of the Qumran scrolls, 
Zacharias the priest, Hannah, and 
Simeon — these were not the kind to 
take God lightly! And where did the 
three thousand converts on that first 
Pentecost come from? As a great 
modern scholar has expressed it, we 
must be careful that we do not judge 
a religion by its worst examples. 

Actually Judaism traditionally com- 
bines an intense devotion and piety with 
an energetic life commitment, for 
Judaism is essentially a way of life, 
The writers of the Old Testament are 
allergic to a separation of liturgy and 
behavior. They are Opposed to secu- 
larization. 

Yet with all their moral earnestness, 
they call men to a vibrant appreciation 
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of the good things of life. A senss 
joy and anticipation of following | 
ways of the Lord pervades ti 
rhythmic accents (see Psalm 119 | 
the Book of Ecclesiastes). If Go 
the Creator, it must follow that v 
He has made is good, but man 
cause the spoilage. 

Moral earnestness is a_ distin 
mark of Judaism. It is a note we 
to hear in this lighthearted, easygc 
age, in which morality is sacrificec 
experience and cleverness become 
synonym for piety. 


Most Tragic Failure 


One of Judaism’s greatest streng 
however, is the source of her 
tragic failure. She has sought 
destiny in the Torah, the Law, but 
fails to realize that Jesus of Naza 
is the Christ, the end and goal of ti 
Torah which documented God’s ¢ 
enant with Israel. 

Israel according to the flesh ne 
to accept seriously St. Paul’s statem 
that “the covenant, that was confirm 
before of God in Christ, the La 
which was four hundred and thirty ye! 
after, cannot disannul, that it show 
make the promise of none eftfeé 
(Galatians 3:17). God had Jesus t 
Christ in mind when He made the ce 
enant at Sinai. He who believes that, 
at heart a real Jew. To share this fu 
ness of God’s revelation in Christ Jeg 
with those who really have the fi 
claim on it —this is our privilege | 
Christians. | 

We know the Cornerstone who c 
complete Judaism’s history. Our ho 
and dream should be that each of 0 
Jewish friends and neighbors may poi 
with pride to Jesus and say, He is 
Jew! But we cannot reach their hea 
unless we gain a hearing, and we w 
not gain a hearing unless we speak fro 
knowledge wrought by a sincere int 
est in God’s ancient people. 

And when we speak, it dare not } 
with a lord-bountiful air. To win ov 
Jewish brother and sister to the fait 
of their fathers, Abraham, Isaac, am 
Jacob, there must be sincere regret fi 
the sins of the Inquisition and for 
6,000,000 who perished under N 
hate in Luther’s Germany, and als 
genuine regret for our own thoughtle 
insinuations and discriminations. In tr 
penitence love is born, and “love cove 
a multitude of sins.” (1 Peter 4:8) | 
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is picture is proof that PTR’s can be conducted two years in a row,” Pastor P. J. 
St wrote the Witness. St. Paul's Church, Albion, Mich., on Palm Sunday confirmed 
ass of 63 after taking part in the 1959 Michigan District PTR mission. Fifty were 
firmed the previous Palm Sunday after a 1958 mission. 


What the 
1959 
Statistics 
Tell Us 


By O. A. Waech 


Jhat are the 1959 statistics of our 
‘ch saying to us? They tell us that 
net baptized member increase 
unted to 72,438, a percentage in- 
se of 3.13 per cent. The net adult 
Ommunicant increase amounted to 
88, a net increase of 2.77 per cent. 
or this growth we give all glory to 
It is proof of the fact that His 
y Spirit is still active in the church, 
esus promised He would be. 
comparison of 1958 and 1959 
stics in several important categories 
teresting. 


Adults 


A Closer Look 


As we take a closer look at this com- 
parison, several facts stand out in bold 
relief. 


@ The number of children baptized 
and confirmed increased by more than 
a thousand in each category; the num- 
ber of adults confirmed or baptized 
decreased by 634. 


@ The total gain from without 
showed a slight decline of 564. 


@ The startling fact is that 28,505 
were dropped from the lists in 1959, 
an increase of 2,485 above the 1958 
figure. Here lies the principal cause 
for the drop in the net percentage gain 
iromle3:35 per cent to) 2.77 per cent. 


One factor in the “purification” of 
church rolls is the tendency on the part 
of some finance boards and pastors to 
drop members who contribute little or 
nothing, thus cleansing the rolls so that 
budget “quotas” to District and Synod 
will be kept at a minimum. But what 
about the person’s soul? 

A planned program of conservation 
of membership in every congregation 
is a vital necessity. It should be a mat- 
ter of deep concern to us when 28,505 


Total % Gain Net No. of 


re ceted suioat, ham lint Comm. Gaig Gein One 

1,477,506. 85,293 39,897 35,440 66,653 26,020 4.51 3.35 22.2 

1,518,394 86,336 40,966 34,806 66,089 28,505 4.35 2.77 23.0 

440,888 41,043 +1,069 —634 —564 +2,485 —16 —58 +.8 
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of our members are removed from the 
list. Isn’t this a time to reassess our 
understanding of the nature of the 
church and re-evaluate our policies of 
dropping members? Furthermore, spe- 
cific shepherding and conservation plans 
must constitute a major emphasis for 
the coming years. 

An honest look at the figures shows 
that 1959 recorded a smaller gain than 
1958 despite stepped-up evangelism 
efforts on the part of most congrega- 
tions. Those whose task it is to chart 
the religious trends in our country tell 
us that the crest of postwar religious 
resurgence came to an end in 1957. 
That is part of the answer. 

Is our diminished gain due to Syn- 
od’s retrenchment, which reduced from 
135 to 100 or less the goal of mission 
stations to be opened annually? Are 
many of our congregations still limping 
along without a clear plan for year- 
round evangelism? 

Is it possible that despite unprece- 
dented population explosions many 
congregations are still majoring in the 
minors, in peripheral activity, in money- 
making programs? 

Can it be that too many within the 
church still look upon evangelism as 
a separable activity of the “paid” 
workers? 

Way of Life 


God has not called us to be success- 
ful, but to be faithful in the preaching 
and teaching of His Word and in reach- 
ing people with that Word. Doing be- 
longs to us, results belong to God. Saint 
Paul laid down fundamentals of gen- 
uine Biblical evangelism when he said: 
“I planted, Apollos watered, but God 
gave the increase.” (1 Corinthians 3:6) 

Winning and keeping souls for Christ 
and His church is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, accomplished through the means 
of grace. Yet He has given us the holy 
privilege of being workers together with 
Him in His great plan of world evan- 
gelization. We are to be “empty” chan- 
nels through which His grace and for- 
giveness can flow into the hearts and 
lives of people. 

While it is true that fewer prospects 
are coming to church of their own ac- 
cord, this drift should only challenge 
us to greater activity. This is not a day 
for despair. This is a day for advance 
for Christ and for souls. 

We have yet to see our church de- 
velop to the full heights in evangelism. 
Until every layman and pastor makes 
evangelism a way of life rather than 
a program, we dare not rest. 

May the statistical report of 1959 
move us to work while it is day! “Let 
us consider how to stir up one another 
to love and good works.” 
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broad stream of Christian influ- 
ence issues from eastern Nebraska, 
where the Seward community looks 
Il next to such neighboring cities 
maha and Lincoln. 
taduates of the Seward coeduca- 
al college, which once prepared men 
the Addison teachers seminary, serve 
Lord throughout the United States, 
anada and Mexico, and in foreign 
sion fields. 
o many thousands of members in 
Midwestern Districts of Synod this 
her-training school is more than 
ollege. It is a stronghold of Lu- 
ranism, an outlet for second-mile 
ice and gifts, and, above all, hal- 
ed ground where sons and daugh- 
are offered to God and trained for 
-time church work. 
hen Concordia last month dedi- 
d four new campus structures, 
re than 2,800 persons marched into 
new physical-education building, 
ich seats 2,500. Worshipers who 
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> More Than a College 
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stood through the service dramatized 
the school’s community importance. 

Dr. Freeman Decker, Nebraska’s 
Commissioner of Education, lauded 
Concordia’s growth and its teacher- 
training program, which is accredited 
by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and, 
since last month, by the National Coun- 
cil for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. Recognition by NCATE 
will facilitate certification of Seward 
graduates in other states. 

Though the institution draws many 
Nebraskans (171), it also enrolls siz- 
able groups from Iowa (62), Missouri 
(47), Kansas (41), California (39), 
South Dakota (37), Hlinois (35), Colo- 
rado (25), Minnesota (24), Texas 
(24), and Michigan (20). Nineteen 
other states, Canada (9), and Korea 
(1) help swell the enrollment to 615. 

Since the total a decade ago stood 
at 243, you can understand why the 
Seward school needs additional facilities 
for worship, instruction, housing, rec- 
reation, and plant operation. 

The new library, physical-education 
building, and residence halls dedicated 
on May 8 provide only a partial answer 
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to Concordia’s needs. The sum of 
$1,220,000, cost of the four buildings, 
does not go very far on a modern col- 
lege campus. (Many congregations 
would find that the replacement value 
of their church properties runs high 
above the $100,000 mark.) 

While Synod’s Board for Higher Edu- 
cation and its Board of Directors are 
following long-range plans to meet ex- 
pansion requirements at Seward, the 
existing plant is being carefully main- 
tained. All properties are kept in good 
repair and systematically modernized. 

Even Founders Hall, built in 1894 
when the college was born, operates at 
full capacity. No building will be con- 
demned if Concordia can help it! 

This sense of purpose and responsi- 
bility characterizes the entire Seward 
school. In an age when educators de- 
plore the listlessness of students and 
their lack of dedication to learning, it 
is refreshing to visit a synodical campus 
like Concordia. 

You find a homogeneous group at 
Seward. Rank, station, class, origin, 
background, economic status — all dis- 
solve in the common purpose to teach 
and to train for the Lord’s service. 
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St. John’s School provides teaching experience on various grade levels. 


Because Concordia has the single 
purpose of preparing men and 
women to teach in Lutheran ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, 
a Christian emphasis pervades course 
offerings. 

A Lutheran teacher’s philosophy 
of life and education, the faculty 
believes, should give centrality to 
faith in God as Lord of the universe 
and in Jesus Christ, His Son, as 
Savior of all mankind. The teacher 


should also be dedicated to humani- | 
ey ‘ tarian service and to the work of. 
missions. 
Purpose of the curriculum is three- | 
fold: (1) To give a broad general 
knowledge and the ability to com- | 
municate; (2) To offer a more de- 
tailed knowledge in a particular field | 
and an outlet for individual interests; | 
and (3) To foster professional com- | 
petence in teaching. 
Courses in professional training 


Students work on handicraft in the art laboratory, where thé 
gain knowledge of the media and techniques of art. Concol 


; dia has its own art gallery. Reinhold P. Marxhausen, associai 
Student observes and works on lesson plan. professor of art, each year arranges several exhibits. 


rgarten room, student teacher, 
pervising teacher as seen 

the observation corridor 
John’s school. 


O prepare teachers who are 
ually mature, emotionally sta- 
pcially competent.” Specialized 
g is offered for primary teach- 
Uministrators, directors of par- 
ducation, youth workers, or- 
Ss, and choirmasters. 

give students practical experi- 
in teaching, Concordia has since 
ised St. John’s Lutheran School 
vard as a training center. Here 
nts observe classrooms through 


) 


Seward’s “experimental classroom” has 

a two-level, U-shaped seating arrangement, 
giving instructor and students close 
eye-to-eye contact. 


Kansas City, Mo.; and Trinity, 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

In these schools students gain 
a nine-week experience in classroom 
teaching, observing, and planning. 
They also teach Sunday school or 
Bible classes, attend meetings of the 
congregation and young people’s so- 
cieties, and take active part in the 
parish program —as they will in 
serving congregations after gradua- 
tion. 


one-way vision glass and by closed- 
circuit television. They also gain 
actual classroom experience under 
a supervising teacher. 

Off-campus schools which co- 
operate with the Seward college in 
providing “laboratory” experience 
for students are: St. Paul’s, Utica, 
Nebr.; Bethlehem and Redeemer, 
Denver, Colo.; Calvary and Trinity, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Emmanuel, York, 
Nebr.; Hope, St. Louis; Immanuel, 


ment in the maintenance departments helps students defray Prof. Arnold C. Erxleben, director of off- 
667 for basic charges, plus fees and personal expenses — about campus student teaching, checks file of Ralph 


a year). The college offers other part-time employment and Geisler, who has just returned from his nine- 
tudents find off-campus work opportunities. week student-teaching assignment. 


Harmonized Activities 


To harmonize with the objectives 
of the school, all student activities 
and organizations contribute to stu- 
dent growth and development. 

Sharing with the administration 
the responsibility for such activities is 
the Student Senate, which exercises 
leadership and serves as the voice of 
the student body. 

Members of the Student Senate are: 
the president, vice-president, and 
secretary-treasurer of the Associated 
Students; four representatives of each 
class; and the chairmen of the Men’s 
Council, the Women’s Council, and 
the Activities Committee. 

The religious life and activity of 
the students receive major emphasis. 
Noteworthy is the Mission Society, 
which makes a comprehensive study of 
the church’s mission program and 
provides canvassers, Sunday school 
teachers, and other workers for mission 
projects in the Seward community. 

A Lutheran Education Association, 
affiliated with the national organiza- 
tion, and a Walther League provide 
added activities for well-rounded 
student development. 

“Useful Arts” organizations include 
a camera club, the college band, the 
college orchestra, a dramatics club, 
and a science club. 

Other groups bring together students 
interested in vocal and instrumental 
music, current events, student publi- 
cations, and family life. The Tele- 
phone Belles serve as switchboard 
operators after office hours. 

Christian character and sportsman- 
ship, along with a satisfactory aca- 
demic standing, are required of 
students who represent Concordia in 
intercollegiate athletics. All students 
may take part in intramural sports, 
directed by the Student Athletic 
Executive Council. 
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Members of the Studeni 
legislative body of the A¥ 
Students 


Evening devotions in Schui 


Students pay $310 a 
year for board. By the 
meal: breakfast, 35 
cents; dinner, 85 cents; 
supper, 60 cents. 


Certified Red Cross lifeguards are always on duty when the swimming 
pool is in use. “Ability to swim and to rescue swimmers in trouble,” 
says President Zimmerman, “is of great value to teachers and youth 
leaders.” 


Entrance to Link Library 
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(Concordia 
High 


School 


Supervised organ practice 


Concordia High School, a pre- 
professional school for teachers, 
pastors, nurses, and others preparing 
for college, shares the campus with 
Concordia Teachers College. About 
90 per cent of the graduates enroll 
in higher institutions of learning. 

Primarily a “feeder” for the Seward | 
college, the high school stresses | 
religion in order to train students | 
for greater service to God. 

Music ranks high on the school’s 
program. Students receive individual | 
instruction in piano, organ, woodwinds: 
brass, strings. Many also combine | 
their talents in vocal and instrumental | 
groups. 

Concordia High School serves as | 
a training center for students qualifying} 
to teach in Lutheran high schools. ; 
Concordia High School Chorus ; 


® 


High school track meet, with new physical-education building in background 


nders Hall 


ner faculty 
lences were 
verted into 
‘oln House 
and Lincoln 
se West, dor- 
ries for high 
ol girls. 


Part of “faculty row” 


faculty members 


perce cee? - f 


Lutheranism in Nebraska. 


A 


Friendly 


Community 


Immanuel Church, Middle Creek, Nebr., eight 
miles from Seward, is the mother church of 


: 


Painting by Nebraska artist Terence R. Duren will han, 
Link Library. Walter Gass (left), chairman of the Sev 


Chamber of Commerce committee on college relations, 
his wife presented the work of art to Dr. Zimmerman. 


Concordia Teachers College enjoys 
the advantage of operating in a friendly 
community. St. John’s Church, besides 
co-operating closely with the college 
program, provides a church home for 
students, faculty and staff members, 
and employees. 

Because his church cannot accom- 
modate the entire campus family, Pas- 
tor Leonard W. Heidemann, member 
of Synod’s Board for Higher Education, 
conducts regular’ and special services 
at Concordia. In him’ the family finds 
a sympathetic pastor and warm friend. 


Each year the college relations committee of the Seward 
Chamber of Commerce welcomes new Concordians. 


A cordial relationship exists bety 
the college and the people of Sew 
At the May 8 dedication Mayor W. 
Dowding thanked the college for 
contributions to the community. Le 
ard Geesen, chairman of the col 
relations committee of the Sew 
Chamber of Commerce, expressed s 
ilar sentiments for the local busin 
men. 


Each year the Chamber college r 
tions committee welcomes newcon 


and helps students find part-time | 
ployment. 


St. John’s Church 


We’re 
aining 
nm It’ 


‘We're gaining on it,” said Dr. Paul 
Zimmerman, president of Concor- 
and executive officer of the Seward 
td of Control, which administers 
school’s affairs under Synod’s Board 
Higher Education. 

‘We're gaining on it, but we still 
e a long way to go if we are to help 
ply the church with more than 1,000 
chers a year.” 

his year, noted the youthful admin- 
ator and author, also a professor Dr. and Mrs. Paul Zimmerman, Thomas, and Karmin 
religion and natural sciences, “the 

td of Assignments could fill only 

ut two thirds of the applications for 

Hers.” he explained. “While these homes are a new music building, a science build- 


he Seward college is gaining on pleasant, we find that students do not ing, and faculty residences. 
t-all needs, Dr. Zimmerman feels, get the maximum from our training pro- “With God’s help,” President Zim- 
ause four new campus buildings are gram unless they live on the campus.” merman concluded, “with the help of 


in use. Citing the 1,000-enrollment potential the Concordia College Association, and 
n the new physical-education build- of the Nebraska college, he said: “We with the help of members who contrib- 
(with the swimming pool financed could use additional dormitory units ute to Synod’s Kingdom work, Seward 
students and friends of the school) for 300 to 375 students.” will keep on doing its best to meet the 
can accommodate all physical-ed- Also included in the “long way” are needs of the church for teachers.” 
ition classes and intramural sports, 
i we can give our students more rec- 
tional facilities,” he pointed out. 
The Link Library, he continued, will 
t 150 students and house 50,000 
umes. It also has 15 faculty offices, 
) classrooms, and other facilities. 
Two new residence halls, Ruth for 
men, and Timothy for men, each 
ye 29 two-student rooms, an apart- 
nt for the counselor, a prayer chapel, 
‘eception room, a recreation room, 
1 a kitchenette. 
‘We really got a lot of building for 
money,” the scholarly executive 
1 of the four structures, all of which 
t less than initial estimates. 
[he “long way to go” now came in 
an explanation. The new residence 
Is will quarter only 116 students. 
ring the next school year, Dr. Zim- 
rman said, the enrollment will jump 


Members of the Board of Control. 
700. (Over 100 women applicants Seated (I. to r.): Oscar Wilk, Omaha, executive, Nebraska Department of Labor; 


H. F. Krohn, Brule, Nebr., President, Southern Nebraska District; Harold C. Riggert, 


ey AC NO oe Oswald A. Graebner, Grand 


| : Seward, optometrist; Arthur C. Bek, Seward, banker; 
a me we housing shortage.) Island, Nebr., pastor. Standing: H. W. Riekenberg, Norfolk, Nebr., Lutheran school 
‘Thirty-eight per cent of our students principal; President Zimmerman; Charles A. Goetz, Ames, lowa, university chemistry 
| still be living in off-campus homes,” department head; Al H. Senske, Denver, Lutheran school principal. 

Zt 
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? Is it proper for a Christian to gamble? 


Gambling is not among the proper 
ways by which we acquire “our neigh- 
bor’s money or goods.” The normal 
and Scriptural way is by work, pur- 
chase, trade, loan, investment, inherit- 
ance, or gift. In whatever they ac- 
quire, God’s children will always exer- 
cise care and caution “that naught be 
mingled there of goods unjustly got.” 
Temptations and opportunities for dis- 
honesty are legion. 

Gambling or betting for large or 
small stakes is a perversion of God’s 
holy will. It does not, and cannot, flow 
from the love of God or of one’s neigh- 
bor. Looking for easy money, gambling 
springs from self-love, greed, and coy- 
etousness. The gambler aims to enrich 
himself at his neighbor’s expense with- 
out work, without service, without pay- 
ment. Nor can the gambler’s winnings 
be regarded as gifts from the losers. 


How can we be sure 


7 


To begin with, it would seem rather 
strange that Jesus should on the same 
night and in the same room institute 
two different rites or sacraments for 
His disciples. Again, there is no indi- 
cation in the story that Christ intended 
footwashing either as a Sacrament or 
as a required church rite. Jesus’ words, 
“I have given you an example that ye 
should do as I have done” (not “what 
I have done”), clearly indicate the pur- 
pose of His act. The washing of one 
another’s feet was not to be done as a 
service to Him or His Father but toward 
One another. 

Foot washing was a common cour- 
tesy in the days when people wore 
sandals as they walked on the dusty 
streets and roads. Stone waterpots 
(John 2:6) were kept near the door so 
that the guests might wash their feet 
when they arrived for a visit. When 
available, slaves performed this service. 

In the upper room the disciples had 
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Gambling for fun? Some do, just as 
they will lie, steal, and curse for fun — 
but not without sin. Gambling or bet- 
ting, far from an innocent pastime, is 
catering to the lusts of the flesh. (Rom. 
133314) 

The particular curse of gambling 
is the lust for more, the sad con- 
sequences of which St. Paul graphically 
depicts in 1 Tim. 6:9, 10. Gambling 
debts have indeed pierced men through 
with many sorrows. 

Even betting within modest bounds 
cannot be defended. The Christian’s 
objective is always to seek his neigh- 
bor’s welfare (1 Cor. 13:5b; Phil. 2:4), 
not to profit at his neighbor’s expense 
through luck, or to outwit him by 
clever dishonesty. (1 Thess. 4:6) 

Every act toward our neighbor must 
be one of love. (Rom. 11 Bisel (Crore 
16:14) 


rar 


J that the mutual washing of feet recorded in 
John 13 is not a requirement for Christian discipleship? 


been disputing about which should be 
accounted the greatest (Luke DA 
Previously James and John had not 
even hesitated to ask Jesus for first and 
second places in His kingdom (Mark 
10:35-40). The others had at times 
claimed special honor and position. To 
stop their foolish strife, Jesus Himself 
performed the menial task of Washing 
their feet, leaving them an unforgettable 
example to shame their selfish pride. 

In the apostolic ministry foot wash- 
ing was never regarded or taught as a 
required Christian rite. With a few 
exceptions, Christian churches have 
never regarded foot washing as any- 
thing more than a vivid reminder that 
Christians are called to humble service, 
“Take My yoke upon you and learn 
of Me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart.” (Matt. 11:29) 

Those who will may practice foot 
washing,.but they must not make it an 
test of Christian discipleship, 
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What is meant by mj 
“refraining from willful] 

a sistance” in the “BA 
Statement” under the heading “C] 
version”? 


This phrase is part of our chury 
pronouncement on the total inability 
man to make any contribution whate 
to his conversion. Prior to this phy 
the Brief Statement mentions of 
futile efforts of man to right him: 
with God: his co-operation, his ri 
conduct, his right attitude, his rz 
self-determination, his lesser guilt 
less evil conduct as compared w 
others, then his refraining from wil! 
resistance. Basing its position on Ez 
36:26 and Phil. 2:13, our church 
sists that any favorable change in 
ural man’s attitude or relationship) 
God is 100 per cent the work of Gi 
Man in his own power can neither cot 
to faith nor refrain from resisting 
gracious operation of the Spirit of GJ 
(Rom. 9:16; 11:6; Eph. 2:8,9)7 al 
glory belongs to God. (1 Cor. 1:31) 


4 


How are we to understas 
the words of St. Paul 


& Eph. 4:26: “Be ye angi 
and sin not”? Isn’t anger alwae 
sinful? 


There are two kinds of anger, 
righteous and an unrighteous, a jusd 
fied and a sinful anger. Righteous angg 
is directed against sin, not against tt 
sinner. We may hate sin, but we sho 
not hate people. “Love your enemieg$ 
said Jesus in censuring those who live 
by the maxim, “Thou shalt love th 
neighbor and hate thine enemy.” Angz 
is always sinful, because it conflicts wii 
the perfect love we owe all men. 

Notice that the apostle, immediate? 
after saying, “Be ye angry and sin noti 
adds the admonition, “Let all bitterne? 
and wrath and anger and clamor am 
evil speaking be put away from yo 
(v. 31). Accordingly we may use th 
negative before both imperatives in t 
apostle’s words: “Do not be angry ant 
do not sin.” Or as some translated 
When you are angry, do not sin. 

Paul clarifies his meaning by addingé 
“Let not the sun go down upon youl 
wrath, neither give place to the devil.| 
That is: If you do not put off you 
wrath at once, before the end of dayy 
you have yielded to Satan, who loved 
to set brother against brother. 

Even against enemies, anger and 
hatred are never justified. “Love is thé 
fulfilling of the Law.” (Rom. 13:10 


O. E. Soun 


THE LUTHERAN WITNESS 
>. 


College Costs Rising; 
Parents Urged to Save 


College costs are still rising, notes 
S. News & World Report (May 
, 1960, p.6). Another round of 
reases in tuition and fees has been 
nounced by private colleges and 
iversities as well as by state uni- 
rsities. 

Attendance at a public institution 
w costs an average of $1,425 per 
ar, the U.S. Office of Education 
imates. At private schools the 
erage it $2,435 for men, $2,530 
women. 

In a recent survey conducted for 
Ford Foundation 69 per cent of 
parents interviewed said they 
n to send their children to col- 
e. However, 60 per cent had not 
up a savings plan to help finance 
ir children’s college costs. 
“American parents apparently 
ed to know more about the eco- 
mics of higher education,” com- 
nts Clarence Faust, vice-president 
-the Ford Foundation. 


Also at Synod’s institutions of 
her learning the cost of prepar- 
for the pastoral and teaching 
inistry is going up. The average 
st of a year’s study at the pre- 
ratory schools is now $577; the 
nior college, $773; the seminaries, 
992. To these amounts add from 
100 to $500 for travel and personal 
(penses. 
Students pay only about 50% of 
e operating costs of Synod’s 
hools. The balance plus expendi- 
res for new buildings and facilities 
e met by contributions to Synod’s 
easury. 
If colleges and seminaries are not 
absorb an ever growing part of 
mod’s income, parents must expect 
pay an increasing share of the cost 
| prepare their children for the 
iurch professions. 
Are you saving for the education 
‘your child in one of your church’s 
hools? 


Witness of Bishops 
Does Not Agree 


“We have never looked with favor 

yon parochial schools,” said 74 
embers of the Methodist episco- 
icy, who signed a 20,000-word 
iscopal address drafted by Bishop 
' C. Martin and delivered to the 
urch’s quadrennial convention. 


mz 14, 1960 


Parochial schools, they stated, are 
“designed primarily to serve denom- 
inational interests and to foster in- 
stitutional control of the educational 
process.” 

They also said: “The values of 
democratic citizenship can be more 
fully realized by public education.” 

In contrast to this episcopal pro- 
nouncement Bishop Hamilton B. 
Kellog at the annual convention of 
his Minnesota Protestant Episcopal 
diocese recommended use of church 
educational buildings for weekday 
parochial schools. 

A parochial school, Bishop Kellog 
asserted, “provides an opportunity 
for a more personal relationship be- 
tween the pupil and the teacher” 
than is normally possible in a public 
school. 

Shen, of course,” he -added, 
“there is the advantage of being able 
to teach the Christian religion as a 
regular course, which is not possible 
in a public school.” 


As a third voice in the debate the 
“Witness” offers the following ex- 
cerpts from a letter to the “Min- 
nesota Lutheran” by a mother: 

“I could not possibly teach my 
children all they should know about 
God in the few hours left each day, 
especially if they attend a public 
school. 

“Our public schools are fine, but 
they cannot teach religion, which is 
as it should be. 

“But as our world seems to be 
turning more and more away from 
God, I want my children to have a 
strong background of Biblical knowl- 
edge. I want them to know the un- 
truth in evolution and to see God’s 
guiding hand in the history of the 
world leading to Judgment Day, 
when all men will know there is one 
God — and one Savior of the world, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“The Supreme Court of the U.S. 
after World War I declared that it 
is good Americanism to foster and 
maintain private-school education. 
Our government, therefore, in no 
way condemns our private Lutheran 
schools or calls us un-American if 
we support them as well as our pub- 
lic schools. 

“We have been placed here on 
this earth to promote God’s king- 
dom. That is our first job. I want 
my children to learn this. I want 
my children to conform to God’s 
ways. 
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OMMENT on the nowe 


“For if they would have all the 
material wealth, the popularity, the 
pleasures which the world could 
offer but die without the knowledge 
of their Lord and Savior — of what 
value has my role as a parent been 
to me or to my children?” 


“Only a Lay Preacher” 
Better Than None 


More than half of the Free 
Church pulpits in England and 
Wales are dependent on the services 
of lay preachers, reports the Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly. 

Entire church bodies are con- 
cerned about the “decline in the 
number of men and women offering 
themselves for training for the lay 
ministry,” the paper states. 

it “adds; “There needs to be a 
readier acceptance both by the 
churches and by church members of 
the urgency and importance of the 
lay ministry. Many people are still 
prejudiced against a lay preacher but 
will be dependent on one until the 
gap between the supply of trained 
ministers and the demand for their 
services is bridged.” 


Founders of the Missouri Synod 
lost no time in planning for the 
training of pastors and_ teachers. 
A continued emphasis on recruit- 
ment and on maintaining top-quality 
schools has paid rich dividends. 
Latest figures show that 5,817 men 
and women are enrolled in the 14 
synodical institutions, a financial as- 
set of some $45 million. 

Higher education represents an 
expensive item in the synodical 
budget. But what a source of bless- 
ing Synod schools have been! The 
shortage of pastors throughout Synod 
is relatively small when compared to 
that of the church bodies in England. 

Use of lay preachers could also 
help bridge the gap between the 270 
vacancies in the Missouri Synod and 
the number of pastors available. 

Qualified laymen can _ conduct 
services under direction of the va- 
cancy pastor or the circuit Coun- 
selor. They can read sermons pre- 
pared for them or write their own. 
Numerous congregations have been 
served creditably by lay preachers. 

Perhaps a trial period will help 
persuade some vacant churches that 
“only a lay preacher” is better than 
a Sunday afternoon or evening sery- 
ice or no services. 
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267 VOLUNTEER TRANSCRIBERS WORKING 
TO BRING LIFE-GIVING GOSPEL TO BLIND 


During the past four years more than 
1,000 persons have contacted Synod’s 
Braille Transcription Committee for in- 
formation or instruction in Braille 
courses offered for training sighted in- 
dividuals to transcribe religious litera- 
ture for the blind. 

Appointed by the Board for Missions 
to the Blind on a triennial basis, the 
present four-member committee has 
been active since 1953. 

The scope of its work may be seen 
from the record for April, when the 
committee supervised the transcription 
and distribution of some 10,250 sheets 
of Braille Sunday school and Bible class 
lessons for 269 blind in 33 states, Mex- 
ico, and as far away as Hong Kong. 

All Sunday school departments are 
covered, from the nursery through the 
various age levels of Bible class mate- 
rials. Teachers’ manuals are prepared 
for seven blind Sunday school teachers 
and two blind Bible class instructors. 

A group of transcribers is also work- 
ing on the transcription of books for 
the religious libraries for the blind 
maintained in St. Louis and West Ber- 
lin, Germany. Last year the number of 
pages of Braille transcribed in English 
and German for such books totaled 
11,740. Completed recently was Eger- 
meier’s Bible Story Book, which in 
Braille fills 15 volumes, totaling more 
than 1,000 pages. 

“The real backbone of this work,” 
says Mrs. Albert Warnke, chairman of 
the committee, “are the 267 certified 
transcribers who work quietly and 
steadily in their own homes to provide 
the light-giving, life-giving Gospel of 
Christ so that the blind may have its 
blessings in a language they themselves 
can read.” 


Transcription Committee of the Board for Missions to the Blind (Ll. to r.): Mrs. Leo 
Bruhn, Mrs. Glenn Zweifel, Mrs. Henry Fliege, and Mrs. Albert Warnke, chair- 


Those interested in joining the tran- 
scription volunteers may apply to Mrs. 
Albert Warnke, 1489 Van Buren Ave., 
Des Plaines, Ill. 

The course normally takes from six 
months to a year. All materials are sup- 
plied free of charge. A certificate is 
awarded upon satisfactory completion 
of the course. 

The St. Louis Library for the Blind 
annually fills thousands of requests for 
religious books and literature in Braille 
and Moon type, and Talking Book rec- 
ords (long playing records of selected 
books). Most popular are the daily de- 
votional booklet Portals of Prayer and 
Teen Time, a magazine for children 
and youth. 

Booklets offered on the television 
program “This Is the Life” are also 
offered to Braille readers. 

(Requests for religious literature 
should be directed to: Lutheran Library 
for the Blind, 3558 South Jefferson, 
St. Louis 18, Mo.) 


Accepts Call to Head 
Edmonton College 


Rev. Roland A. Frantz, since 1951 
pastor of Trinity Church, Olympia, 
Wash., has accepted the call to the 
presidency of Concordia College, Ed- 
monton, Alberta. 

A 1943 graduate of the St. Louis 
seminary, the 43-year-old clergyman 
previously was pastor of Redeemer 


Church, Tacoma, Wash. 

He has also served as circuit coun- 
selor, member of the board of directors 
of the Northwest District, chairman of 
the District parish education committee, 
District director of Bible study, and 


man; standing: Mrs. Julian Hoffmann, librarian. 
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member of the welfare, family life, | 
public relations committees of the | 
trict. 

Pastor Frantz, a native St. Loui 
is married to the former Ruth Bjenf 
of Everett, Wash. They and their 
children, Paul, 11, and Sharon, 5, 
move to Edmonton this month. 

With Pastor Frantz’s acceptanced 
the Edmonton call, all 14 of Synj 
schools are again staffed with a | 
executive officer. 


Professor Plans Stay 
Among Arabian Nomas 


While most Americans are plan 
to get away from the heat of sum 
a St.Louis seminary professor lot 
forward to a stay among the nomad¢ 
the Arabian desert. 

“These fascinating Bedouin peop: 
says Dr. Alfred von Rohr Sauer, “fT 
pretty much today the 
way the ancient He- 
brews lived when 
Abraham and Moses 
roamed the Near 
Eastern wastes.” 

Through  associa- 
tion with “these mod- 
ern desert wanderers” 
the 51-year-old pro- 
fessor of Old Testa- 
ment interpretation 
hopes to gain “new 
insights into Biblical backgrounds.” | 

Primarily Dr. Sauer will study An 
bic and Hebrew during his sabbatid 
year, for which he recently receiv 
a $2,500 faculty scholarship. TI! 
award was made possible by a jow 
grant of the Lutheran Brotherhood an 
the Aid Association for Lutherans. | 


From September to March he wi 


study at the American School in tit 
Jordan sector of Jerusalem. During tlt 
spring quarter he will make a specit 
study of Modern Hebrew in the Israa 
section of Palestine. 

In both the Arab and the Israeli lan 
the Old Testament scholar hopes to 
on-the-spot research in the area of t 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Dr. Sauer 


for Moscow, where they will atte 
Congress 
Oriental Scholars at the University 
Moscow. 

After a visit to Leningrad and ar 
turn trip to Germany via Helsinki an 
Stockholm, the Sauers will driv 
through Italy on their way to Jer 
salem. They expect to return to th 
United States in June 1961. a 


. 
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ewest Synodical Board 
rganized for Action 


he newest among Synod’s adminis- 
pve boards, created by the San Fran- 
© convention for the Stewardship 
artment, has organized for action. 
hose who have accepted appoint- 
ts to the Stewardship Board are: 

Eldor A. Cassens, Baltimore 
irman); Rev. Elmer Neitzel, Mil- 
kee (vice-chairman); Teacher Aar- 
Kopf, Kansas City, Kans. (secre- 
); Paul Kuehnert, Montebello, 
f.; and E. C. Jacobs, St. Petersburg, 


ntil now the Stewardship Depart- 
t has been operating with seven 
ional representatives” rather than 
ard. These representatives will con- 
e to function as an advisory body 
e staff and to represent the depart- 
t at area and District meetings. 

ive of the regional keymen are Dis- 
executive secretaries: Revs. A. C. 
roughs (Kansas), Carl A. Heck- 
n (Texas), Arnold Meyer (Minne- 
je Re Ce: Rein (Central Illinois), 
O. H. Reinboth (Southern). The 
rs are Fred Schurmann, a layman, 
ey Stream, N. Y., and Rev. Amos 
idt, parish pastor, Portland, Oreg. 
ssociated on the staff with Dr. J. E. 
rmann, Synod’s Stewardship Coun- 
r, ate Alfred Bieber, a layman, in 
ge of the EMV and sector plan; 
. R. C. Muhly, field promotion; and 
. Arnold Soeldner, mission educa- 


uuther Scholar “Made 
Vise Use” of Time 


rof. Ewald M. Plass, who died 
y 14 at the age of 62, “made wise 
’ of his time during his “numbered 
35’ says Rev. Albert G. Hoffmann, 
or.of Nazareth Church, Milwaukee. 
uffering from a heart ailment which, 
ding to Pastor Hoffmann, “re- 
ted but did not halt his services 
yastor, scholar, and teacher,” Pro- 
or Plass had been a member of the 
waukee Concordia faculty and as- 
nt pastor of Nazareth since 1936. 
irst major work of Ewald Plass was 
Is Luther, a biography of the great 
yrmer, published in 1948. A year 
‘he started compiling some 5,000 
ations for What Luther Says, a 
e-volume anthology of 1,667 pages, 
sh appeared in 1959. 

he Luther anthology was hailed by 
»wers as a “valuable resource work” 
as a “great help to many in in- 
ing themselves about Luther’s 
aings quickly and authoritatively.” 
fter graduation from Northwestern 
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mann, Paul Kuehnert, E. C. Jacobs. 


College and the St. Louis seminary, 
Professor Plass taught at Concordia 
Seminary, Porto Alegre, Brazil. He re- 
turned to the U. S. in 1925 and founded 
Mount Calvary Church, Milwaukee. 
From 1932 to 1956 he was secretary of 
the Commission on College and Uni- 
versity Work. 

At the time of his death Professor 
Plass was chairman of the department 
of religion at the Milwaukee college. 


From India to America 
For Hospital Training 


A new approach to medical missions 
was made May 10, when two members 
of the staff of Bethesda Lutheran Hos- 
pital in Ambur, India, arrived in Saint 
Louis for special training. 

Mr. G. Samuel, 39, newly appointed 
head of the India hospital, will receive 
training in administration at the local 
Lutheran Hospital. His six-month 
course is sponsored by the Lutheran 
Medical Mission Association. 

Before accepting the administrative 
post Mr. Samuel was a high school 


ge SS AT I TS ER 
“REAL JOY” 


The confirmation of three North American 
boys in Sao Paulo, Brazil, was ‘‘an occasion of 
great joy for them and for their families and 
friends,” writes Rev. Walter E. Dorre, Synod'’s 
resident mission counselor for South American 
Missions. 

Since his arrival in April 1959 Pastor Dorre 
has been conducting services for a group of 
North Americans at the Portuguese Concordia 
Lutheran Church in Sao Paulo. Confirmation 
classes were held three times a week. 


L. to r.: Pastor Dorre, Henry Jespersen, Donald 
Knobler, Daniel Albert. 
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Seated (I. to r.): E. A. Cassens, Aaron Kopf, Elmer Neitzel; standing: J. E, Herr- 


I [ds 


teacher and personnel manager of a 
British gold mine. He is chairman of 
the board of elders of the Lutheran 
congregation which worships in the 
first church built by the nationals. 

Miss E. Portia, 28, staff nurse at 
the Ambur institution, will study gen- 
eral nursing at the St. Louis hospital. 
After six months she will move to Cal- 
ifornia to study at Loman Linda, a 
leading school in tropical medicine. 
During the remainder of her year in 
America she plans to study major pub- 
lic health in several cities, concentrating 
on antituberculosis work. 

Sponsored by the Wheat Ridge Foun- 
dation, Miss Portia has a degree in 
public health nursing. Her parents are 
former mission teachers. 

Training in the U.S. for lay workers 
from foreign mission fields will help 
develop indigenous medical missions 


and will reduce the number of Ameri- 
can personnel. 

Besides, mission leaders point out, 
the national often gets a quicker and 
more sympathetic hearing for the Gos- 
pel than the “foreign” missionary from 
America. 


Scheumanns (left) and Mr. Ramming 


Dean to Leave Chicago 
Federated Faculty 


Dr. Jerald C. Brauer, since 1955 
dean of the Federated Theological Fac- 
ulty, University of Chicago, will be- 
come dean of the university’s divinity 
school on July 1, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. Lawrence A. Kimp- 
ton, university chancellor. 

The announcement followed a recent 
decision to dissolve the Federated Fac- 
ulty. According to Dr. Kimpton, the 
break-up resulted from “growing ten- 
sions and repeated disagreements” 
among the administrators of the schools 
comprising the federation. 

The Federated Theological Faculty 
is an experiment in interdenominational 
training of ministers. Besides the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School, his- 
torically Baptist-related, the federation 
includes the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary (Congregational), Disciples Di- 
vinity House, and Meadville Theolog- 
ical School (Unitarian), 

Dr. Brauer, an authority on church 
history, is a clergyman of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

He will remain acting dean of the 
Federated Faculty until its final dis- 
memberment, which is planned for 
May 1963. 


Lay Assistance Needed 
In “Larger” Churches 


Trained lay assistants are needed to 
supplement the ministry of “larger” 
churches, lecturers emphasized at the 
annual seminar for pastors of churches 
with more than 1,500 communicant 
members, 

Larger churches need trained coun- 
selors to apply the “salve of God’s 
Word” before the “wounds of marital 
problems appear,” Prof. Harry G. 
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““HONORARY FELLOW MEMBERS” 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Scheumann, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., long-time patrons of Lutheran education 
in their city, have been named “honorary fellow 
members of the Fort Wayne Lutheran Teachers’ 
Conference."’ 

Qualifying him as ‘‘teacher,”’ the ‘‘adoption” 
citation noted, were his lessons in thrift for Lu- 
theran elementary school children at their grad- 
uation, when he deposits $4.00 in a savings ac- 
count for each. 

The citation was presented at a dinner given 
by the Scheumanns for conference members and 
their wives or husbands to mark the retirement 
of Carl Greinke, veteran of 46 years in the 
teaching service. 

Teacher Leonard Ramming, of Bethlehem 
school, was master of ceremonies. 


Coiner of the St. Louis seminary told 
the conference, held May 17 and 18 in 
St. Louis. 

Trained youth workers and coun- 
selors must be able to show young peo- 
ple that “someone cares about them” 
and establish a relationship of con- 
fidence with them, said Prof. Walter 
Reiner of Valparaiso University. 

Rev. Justus P. Kretzmann and Dr, 
Arthur C. Piepkorn, both of St. Louis, 
stressed the need for employing laymen 
as business administrators and deacons 
to free the pastors for more important 
work. 

Other speakers were Dr. Oliver R. 
Harms, Synod’s First Vice-President; 
Dr. Walter R. Roehrs of the St. Louis 
seminary; President Martin L. Koeh- 
neke of the River Forest teachers col- 
lege; and Pastors Paul Koenig, John 
Baumgartner, Herbert Berner, Victor 
Selle, Alfred Doerffler, and Arnold 
Wangerin. 

Dr. Elfred L. Roschke of St. Louis 
presided at the sessions. Tentative 
plans call for holding the 1961 seminar 
in Detroit. 


At seminar for pastors of churches with 
more than 1,500 communicant mem- 
bers. 

Leto 7: Paul “G: Hansen, St. John’s, D : 
Edward H. Stammel, Trinity, Hicksville, ike 


N. Y.; Edward A. Krause, First English, New 
Orleans, 
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Briefly Told 


More Schools 


“A more favorable climate fo 
parochial schools now operatin; 
for those which may be establist 
the future” was asked of the Augy 
Lutheran Church’s executive court 
the 90th convention of the deno} 
tion’s New York Conference. 


Cosmopolitan Parish 


In a South St. Louis neighbon 
once predominantly “German,” | 
Luke’s Lutheran Church recently 4 
to its membership list such nami| 
Arbogast, Brady, Bryson, Cra 
Harper, Jackson, LaBerta, Me 
Roberts, Ryan, and Thornton. 


40,871,302 


Of the world’s nearly 500,000 
Roman Catholics 40,871,302 live iti 
continental U.S., Alaska, and Ha 


home and abroad), a 47,2 perce 
crease over the 1950 total of 27,7 
141, according to the 1960 o 
Catholic directory issued by P 
Kenedy and Sons, New York City’ 


Not Dissoived 


On recommendation of a 70-me 
commission “that we must give | 
selves to education and experimenta 
and the creating of a climate — spt 
ual and psychological — in which.ara 
clusive Methodist Church will be 
reality,” the general conference of. 
church body declined to dissolve : 
“central jurisdiction” with 367,000 ~ 


toes spread throughout the Uni 
States. 


Walther League Scholarship 


The St. Louis (Senior) Zone of | 
Walther League has established a sch 
arship fund to help launch Luther 
young people “of limited means” or 
career as pastor, teacher, deacone 


youth leader, parish or social work 


With Chaplains 


Rev. Arthur M. Weber, Tremo: 
N. Y., Army chaplain in Europe dt 
ing World War II and member of t 
Armed Services Commission, repl 
sented Synod at a Lutheran chapla 
conference-retreat in Berchtesgade 
Germany. Scheduled to lecture at 
similar meeting in Tokyo is Rev. W 
liam A. Buege, Minneapolis, Arn 
chaplain in the Pacific during Wor 
War II and member of Synod’s dire 
torate, 


THE LUTHERAN WITNE 


I called you together to help me ar- 
ze a planned parish program for our 
ch,” the pastor announced. 
hey fidgeted as they heard him ex- 
n how it was supposed to work. 
n the president of the ladies’ so- 
i spoke up. 
But our society doesn’t want a 
ned program!” she said. “Our 
es get enough religion on Sunday, 
they have work enough at home.” 
hen members come to meetings,” 
{went on, “they want to enjoy them- 
ks. Our program committee puts on 
ion shows, luncheons, guest speak- 
or anything that interests them. We 
Our meetings that way.” 


I 


hat this woman and many church 
hbers like her overlook is that the 
bregation and each of its organiza- 
Is is a working unit in the “Father’s 
jness.” 
| is proper and desirable that Chris- 
s enjoy themselves at church func- 
8. But they can do this also while 
ing for the Lord. They will enjoy 
@wship and may devote part of the 
tram to recreation. 
s Christians, however, they will not 
look or neglect the purpose for 
h God has called them into the 
gdom and brought them together in 
organizations. He Himself has 
us Our program. 


| 


ach organization can plan its pro- 
according to the congregation’s 
1s and opportunities. 

he Parish Activities issue of Ad- 
e offers suggestions for a full year’s 
sram, September through next Au- 


man of the LIS committee. 
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SREJS SurRiTIs, 1/, was the one-millionth migrant transported by the Inter- 
ernmental Committee for European Migration. Greeted at Idlewild Airport 
epresentatives of Lutheran Immigration Service, Andrejs and his father, Lat- 
Lutherans, were reunited with Mrs. Suritis and two younger sons. 


> r.: Rev. George Whetstone Cee ems of the LIS committee; 
ti of New York; Aleksandrs Suritis; m. <0 
Ooh of the, Front: Janis, Andrejs, and Dainis Suritis. 


What’s Your Program? 


gust. The 1960—61 theme is “God at 
Work in the Church.” 

“But this program is overwhelming,” 
some pastors say. “Our people are 
frightened by it. They don’t know 
where to begin. It seems too much for 
them.” 


The answer is to start with a simple 
program. Pick one item from each 
month’s emphasis. Begin in a small 
way in each committee and organiza- 
tion. Let the program grow from year 
to year. Ask some questions: 


® What are our opportunities for soul 
winning in the community? Are we 
taking advantage of them? 


® What are our opportunities for so- 
cial welfare? Are there needy people in 
this community and in the world to 
whom we should be ministering? 


® Can we be satisfied to have about 
10 per cent of the men or women doing 
all of the work when more members of 
the congregation would find joy in serv- 
ice if they were asked to serve and 
trained to work for the Lord? 


@ Are we involving a maximum num- 
ber of people in the work of the con- 
gregation and its organizations? 


® What are the objectives of our so- 
ciety? Are they worthy aims? Are we 
striving with God’s help to attain them? 
Did we achieve our goals last year? 
How about setting them a little higher 
this year? 


The answers to these questions will 
give the society a planned program. 


ELA. K. 


Mrs. Suritis; Senator 


Rey. William H. Kohn (Missouri Synod), vice- 
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“Personal 


Fear and I 


FEAR PLAYS HAVOC with the heart 
and soul and mind. 

Do I fear tomorrow? 

Do I fear old age? 

Do I fear some dread disease? 

Do I fear some person? 

Do I fear P'll not make good? 

Do I fear death? 

Do I fear Judgment Day? 

If I am a repentant, sin-forsaking, 
Christ-believing, Christ-following child 
of God, I need not fear anybody or 
anything. 

Said the psalmist: “The Lord is my 
Light and my Salvation. Whom shall 
I fear? The Lord is the Strength of my 
life. Of whom shall I be afraid?” 
(Psalm 27:1) 

Knowing God’s love for me in the 
crucified Christ and loving Him in re- 
turn, I need have no fears. He loves 
me, and He will see me through to 
ultimate victory of the soul! And lov- 
ing Him, I will trust Him. 

“There is no fear in love, but perfect 
love casteth out fear because fear hath 
torment. He that feareth is not made 
perfect in love.” (1 John 4:18) 

Heartache and tears? Yes. 

Sickness and suffering? Yes. 

Sorrow and death? Yes. 

Trials and tribulations? Yes. 

Rejection by God if I am His faith- 
ful child? No. 

Lack of strength to carry on? No. 

Destruction? No. 

Ability to stand up and carry on 
when trials are trebled? Yes. 

When I think of Martin Luther and 
how fearless he was in the face of ter- 
rific opposition and how his faith in 
God was sustained by Psalm 46 — 
“God is our Refuge and Strength, a 
very present Help in trouble; therefore 
will not we fear... .” — then I should 
never be fearful. 

Fear not. I am with thee, oh, be not 
dismayed: 

For I am thy God and will still give 
thee aid; 

[ll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause 
thee to stand, 

Upheld by My righteous, omnipotent 
hand. RUDOLPH S, RESSMEYER 


KEEKEKEEE EKER ERK KRER 


AM 


New CHURCHES Forced to Mark Time 


Church Extension Funds Key to 


New Growth, Progress 


Opportunities for founding new con- 
gregations are on the increase. New 
areas are constantly developing, com- 
munities and towns are growing into 
cities, and cities are swelling into metro- 
politan areas. Alert church groups are 
finding unequaled opportunities for 
growth and expansion. 


Many Beginnings 


The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod has by the Holy Spirit’s power 
and grace enjoyed a consistent growth. 
Each week during the past five years 
approximately two new congregations 
have been established. 

For these many beginnings, members 
of Synod are grateful to the Triune 
God. In this time of new-community 
development and growth, however, it 
becomes imperative to increase the 
mission-expansion rate. 


Humble Beginnings 


Newly-established congregations gen- 
erally make their church home in tem- 
porary quarters. Community centers, 
mortuaries, schools, legion halls, and 
basement rooms are used for worship 
and Sunday school classes. 

After a short while, however, the 
outreach of the young church is fre- 
quently limited. Inability to secure an 
advantageous site and to erect a church 
building discourages congregations and 
curtails growth. 


MILLIONS 


3.00 
747 fe) 
2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
WTA) 
1.50 
125) 
1.00 


January February 


The top line represents total loans requested from Synod’s Church Extension Board 
this year ($2,366,000); the bottom line, total loans made to the Church Extension 
Note the widening gap.. 


Fund ($810,000). 


The Key 


To attract people of the community 
to the preaching and teaching of the 
Gospel and to hold them until they be- 
come fellow members, a new congrega- 
tion needs a well-located site and a 
churchly house of worship. 

Most newly formed congregations 
lack the financial strength to meet these 
pressing needs. 

Synod’s Church Extension Depart- 
ment exists to help such congregations 
acquire parcels of land and buildings, 


MODEST FACILITIES PROVIDE SOLUTION 


tions, now marking time, to reach their 
28 


Many new loans to Synoa’s Church Extension 


Fund will help 83 new congrega- 
mission potential, 
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March 


April May 


- & critical situation! 


: 


You Have the Answer 


To open the way for increased 1 
sion expansion will require many i 
or additional loans to Synod’s Chu 
Extension Fund. Available funds | 
far behind needs and opportunities, 

Each of you can help close the vi 
ening gap between desperately nee 
building funds and the cash on hana 
you will 


— make a loan to the Church |] 
tension Fund; 


— tell your friends about this iny 
ment opportunity, which also aj; 
congregations to spread the G 
pel; 

— find out whether your congre 
tion, individual members, or 
ganizations can lend funds to 
Church Extension Department. 


way, St. Louis 2, Mo, 

Upon receipt of your check the 
Partment will send you a demand n 
paying 3% interest a year and perm: 
ting withdrawal when necessary. 


THE LUTHERAN WI 


District Conventions 


18—22, Austin 


> Texas District has put social wel- 
|pn a par with missions, stewardship, 
pducation — under supervision of an 
d board. 5 
lle feel that what 
e doing may well 
as a model and 
ation to other 
ts, said Rev. 


sident Martin L. 
eke of the River 
teachers college 
a unique way of 
asizing the theme 
m essay, “Priests of 
Glorify God!” After hearing part 
} presentation each morning, the 551 
pred delegates and guests in 25 
is discussed practical meanings and 
ations of the essay. 

District Mission Board will be en- 
and a study made of its business 
ds and procedures. 

wv. Albert F. Jesse was returned to 
i for a first full term as President. 
vanced to the office when Dr. Roland 
ederaenders was named Second Vice- 
ent of Synod last year. 
‘-Presidents elected were Revs. Carl 
er, Gerhardt Obenhaus, Martin 
ing, and Glen Kollmeyer. 


ALTON C. DONSBACH 


President 
Jesse 


oma 


18—22, Stillwater 


nering the theme “Servants of the 
High God,” Oklahoma’s Easter con- 
n at the Oklahoma State University 
at Union was keynoted by Dr. Ro- 
P. Wiederaenders, Synod’s Second 
resident. “Even before we begin,” 
d, “we are assured of victory in all 
e do because of the resurrection of 


h the acceptance of the Follett, Tex., 
egation and the opening of a mission 
hart, Kans., the District’s work now 
1s beyond the state borders. 

e by ’65” is the goal the District set 
elf in new mission starts. 

vention essayist Dr. Alfred O. Fuer- 
r, president of the St. Louis sem- 
stressed the supremacy of Christ in 
type of service rendered by the 


loughing Hong Kong missionary Roy 
r, an Oklahoman, gave the confes- 
address. 

icted: President, Rev. Alfred E. Beh- 
Vice-Presidents, Revs. August Meit- 
d Donald Hafemann; Secretary, Rev. 
es Birner; Treasurer, John L. Gem- 
HaroL_p W. KAMMAN 


ern California 


| 24—29, Long Beach 


e doctrinal foundation of the South- 
alifornia District constitutes its great- 
lessing.” Vice-President Roland P. 
>raenders said at the convention serv- 
hich marked the District’s 30th anni- 


y. ; 
is only through the doctrines of the 
ation and sufficiency of Scripture 


| 
14, 1960 


that you are able to meet present oppor- 
tunities and future challenges,” he said. 

In its 30 years the District increased by 
700 per cent in membership (9,900 to 
79,000), and quadrupled in congregations 
(43 to 162) and pastors (39 to 153). 

Fifteen new missions were opened in the 
past biennium. Total of subsidized par- 
ishes is 62. 

Of 12,536 children attending vacation 
Bible schools last year 4,623 were from 
non-Lutheran homes. 

A resolution asks the theological sem- 
inaries to make stewardship a required 
course in their curricula. 

Elected: President, Rev. Victor L. Behn- 
ken; Vice-Presidents, Revs. William Grau- 
mann, Gustav Schramm, Armin Hesse, 
and Edward Schroeder; Secretary, Rev. 
Eugene O. Smith; Treasurer, Walter Goetz. 

Attendance: 175 pastors, 144 teachers, 
98 lay delegates. HaroLpD R. Daum 


Florida-Georgia 
April 26—29, Miami 


Significant gains since the last conven- 
tion include a 30-per-cent increase in mem- 
bership, 13 new congregations, 15 mission 
buildings completed. The District had a 
giving average of $129.53 per communi- 
cant and an annual Communion attendance 
average of six. 

Several resolutions were aimed against 
pornography on newstands and in the 
movies. Members were urged to fight dis- 
tribution of these materials and to co-oper- 
ate with the Postmaster General’s cam- 
paign. Expressions of concern were di- 
rected to Geoffrey Shurlock, administrator 
of the Hollywood morals code. 

In his convention essay on “The Chris- 
tian Family,” President Lambert J. Mehl 
of St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., had 
reminded the assembly that “too frequently 
the church’s action has been too little and 
too late... . It must be preventive.” 

Synod was asked to consider the Atlanta 
area as a location for a preparatory school. 
President Lorberg called on the delegates 
to promote their resolutions back home 
“with all the urgency and conviction of 
men who know they are living in the eve- 
ning hour of the world’s dying day.” 

Elected: President, Rev. Frederick W. 
Lorberg; Vice-Presidents, Revs. Roy E. 
Guelzow and Theodore G. Ahrendt. 


AUGUST BERNTHAL 


Southeastern 


May 9—13, Conover, N.C. 

Meeting on the “historic soil’ where it 
had organized (Concordia, Conover), the 
District reviewed its 21-year history and 
accomplishments. 

Since 1939, 68 con- 
gregations were added 
—18 of them Negro 
churches —— and 46 par- 
ish schools opened. 

Three congregations, 
eight pastors, and six 
teachers were received. 

For the second suc- 
cessive year the Dis- 
trict ranked first in total 
giving but thirteenth in 


synodical support for 
i HOS9: 
ine Laymen have been 


taking an_ increasing 
part in presenting the District and synod- 
ical program at circuit meetings. A result 
has been large attendance at the meetings. 
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Dr. Richard R. Caemmerer of the Saint 
Louis seminary read the essay on “The 
Bible and the Word of God.” 

Rev. Leslie F. Frerking was elected to 
his first term as President. He had filled 
the unexpired term of President Kohn. 

Others elected: Vice-Presidents, Revs. 
William F. Bruening and Richard F. Line- 
berger; Secretary, Rev. Edgar G. Runge; 
Treasurer, Arthur H. Herman. 

Attendance: 101 pastors, 24 teachers, 
63 lay delegates. | REINHARD P. SIEVING 


Death 


Emit GusTAv GARSKE, Oct. 1, 1882, 
West Prussia, Germany, to June 7, 1959, 
Chicago, Ill.; son of August and Emilie 
Welke Garske; graduated Addison teachers 
college, 1903; schools: Athens, Wis.; Saint 
Luke, Chicago, 1911—57, when he re- 
tired. Survivors: Adeline Noffke Garske; 
sons Herbert, Carl; daughters Elfrieda, 
Irma. Funeral: June 11, Chicago. 


Henry L. Harpt, Oct. 26, 1878, Steeden, 
Germany, to May 8, 1960, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; son of Ludwig and Elizabeth Ax 
Hardt; graduated Addison teachers col- 


lege, 1898; LL.D., Concordia teachers 
college, River Forest, 1957; schools: 
Cedarburg, Milwaukee, Wis.; Lincoln, 


Nebr.; professor, Seward teachers college, 
1921—49, when he retired. Treasurer, 
Southern Nebraska District, 1947—56. 
Survivors: Hulda Kannenberg Hardt; sons 
Alfred, Theodore, Henry, Walter; daugh- 
ters Helen Peyer, Eleanor. Funeral: 
May 11, Milwaukee. 


WALTER O. KRAEFT, Aug. 11, 1893, 
Oregon City, Oreg., to March 30, 1960; 
son of Albert and Marie Theiss Kraeft; 
graduated River Forest teachers college, 
1914; studied at University of Chicago, 
Ph. B., 1930; Northwestern University, 
M.S., 1935; LL. D., Seward teachers col- 
lege, 1957; schools: Rock Island, IIL; 
St. Louis, Mo.; professor, dean of summer 
school, director of correspondence and 
extension division, River Forest teachers 
college, 1926—60; editor, synodical Sun- 
day School Teacher Training Committee; 
member, Committee on Tests and Meas- 
urements; author, Primary and Junior 
Hymnal, Religion for Primary Grades, 
The Lutheran Teacher's Handbook; con- 
tributor, Lutheran Education. Survivors: 
Frieda Wittwer Kraeft; son Norman; 
daughter Ruth. Funeral: April 2, River 
Forest. 


WILLIAM E. Maas, April 22, 1899, Mer- 
rill, Wis., to May 5, 1960, Marquette, 
Mich.; son of Gustave and Anna Nickel 
Maas; graduated St. Louis seminary, 1922: 
parishes: Frederick-Clam Falls, Deer Park- 
Star Prairie, Wis.; Laurium-Hubbell, Mich.; 
Marquette, 1955—60. Survivors: Alma 
von Gemmingen Maas; sons Gerald, Mar- 
lin; daughters Aline Hamblen, Ellen 
Svendsen. Funeral: May 7, Marquette. 


Ewatp M. Ptass, May 9, 1898, Aship- 
pun, Wis., to May 14, 1960, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; son of Rey. Paul and Caroline Den- 
ninger Plass; graduated St. Louis sem- 
inary, 1922 (S.T.M., 1923); professor, 
Concordia Seminary, Porto Alegre, Brazil; 
pastor, Milwaukee; professor, Concordia 
College, Milwaukee, 1936—60. Survivors: 
Jenny Vonderau Plass; son Paul; daughter 
Marian Hinz. Funeral: May 17, Milwau- 
kee: interment, Wanderer’s Rest Cemetery. 
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Notices 


Ordinations and Installations 
RS 
Installed: PHN 


Abel, Walter, Our Savior, South Windsor, 
Conn., by Martin C. Duchow, May te 

Behrens, Henry J., Trinity, Marseilles, I1l., by 
Paul F. Hartmann, May 1. ; 

Bernthal, Leonard, St. Luke, Okawville, R. 1, 
fll., by P. F. Harre, May 1. 

Blau, Ronald E., Mount Calvary, San Jose, 
Calif., by Paul D. Lang, April 24. 

Boehne, Walter J., St. John, Cole Camp, Mo., 
by Walter F. Strickert, May 1. ; 
Bouman, Walter H., Faith, Silver Bay, Minn., 

by G. O. Rusch, April 24. 

Brumme, Carl A., Immanuel, Olean, N. Y., by 
Elmer W. Krentz, May 1. 

Constien, Victor A., Webster Gardens, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., by Paul Boecler, May 8. 

Duchow, Marcus, Zion, Crookston, Nebr., by 
Alvin R. Lade, May 1. 

Hofmann, Karl, Zion, Kokomo, Ind., by Nor- 
man M. Luecht, May 8. 

Kahre, Robert, Messiah, Carlyle, II1., by Pres. 
Alfred Buls, May 1. 

Karlen, John, St. John, Onarga, II1., by Herbert 
F. Bohlmann, May 8. 

Kruger, Floyd, St. Stephen, 
St. John, Rush City, Minn., 
Schuler, May 1. 

Kruger, Ralph C., as missionary in Rockville, 
Md., by F. W. Kemper, April 24. 

Luecke, O. Wm., First English, Missoula, 
Mont., by A. O. Werfelmann, May 1. 

Mather, Elwood E., Jr., Trinity, New Milford, 
Conn., by William H. Otten, May 8. 

Motzkus, Werner E., Zion, Bonfield, Ill., by 
Herbert F. Bohlmann, May 1. 

Mroch, Paul G., St. Paul, Evansville, Ind., by 
Omar F. J. Rau, May 8. 

Noll, Herman C., Our Redeemer, Prospect 
Heights, Ill., by W. H. Mehlberg, May 1. 
Reimann, Albert E., as missionary at Fridley, 
in St. Matthew, Minneapolis, Minn., by 

Leonard C. Thaemert, May 1. 

Schiefer, Elmer, St. Peter, St. Johns, Mich., 

by E. F. Bickel, May 1. 


Braham, and 
by Ross J. 


Spiekermann, Victor J., Trinity, Saginaw, 
Mich., by A. F. Bernthal, May 1. 
Tuschling, Charles F., as exec. sec. of Lu- 


theran Social Services in Holy Cross, Fort 


Wayne, Ind., by Bernard W. Johnson, 
May 1. 

Wagner, Carl, Emmanuel, Beamsville, and 
Messiah, Stoney Creek, Ont., by Theo. 


Schulze, May 1 
Wolkenhauer, Richard H., Pilgrim, Oakland, 
Calif., by Walter Luebkeman, April 24. 
Wyssmann, Lambert J., St. James, Quincy, 
intl, Teny dia (eh Landskroener, May 1, 


Installed: eect 


Spurgat, Otto R., assoc. prof., Concordia Col- 
legiate Institute, Bronxville, N, Woon Tony ZA 
bert E. Meyer, May 1. 


Official Notices 


Rev. Ralph Temme, Greybull, Wyo., has 
been appointed Counselor of Circuit 11 to 
replace Rev. Rudolph Weiser, who has ac- 
cepted a call into another District. — Freprr- 


Or NIEDNER, President, Northern Nebraska 
District. 


having resigned 
from the ministry of The Lutheran Church — 


-— Cart H. Brn- 
District. 

Rev. Luther Bauer has been appointed 
Counselor of the Groton Circuit to replace 
Rev. Alvin Musgrove, who accepted a call 
to the Texas District. — Putiip MUELLER, 
President, South Dakota District. 


Notices 


Tourist visitors to the Oregon coast are 
invited to write to the undersigned for a 
“Spiritual Highway Map of 101,” which con- 
tains the location, name, and time of services 


and Sunday school o Missouri Synod 
churches on the Oregon Coast. — Rev. Mar- 
TIN LaNKow, 2669 Highlands Drive, Reeds- 


port, Oreg. 


Tourist visitors to northeastern Tennessee 
are invited to worship at Bethany Church, 
Erwin, at 8:30 A. M.; at Redeemer Church, 
Elizabethton, 11 A. M. Sunday school at both 
churches, 10 A.M. 
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Available 


For transportation cost: altar, pulpit, lec- 
tern, baptismal font. Write: Gien Fax, R. 1, 
Antigo, Wis. 


Green paraments and white cloths; also oak 
Communion rail, 8—10’, including gate, 
Write: Rev. Grorce Horn, 58 Regent St., 
Buffalo 6, N. Y. 


Wanted 


Used pews in good condition, 16—18’, for 
mission congregation. Write: Mrs. RayMonp 
Lovux, R.3, Clarion, Iowa. 


Used pews in good condition, 10’ long, for 
mission congregation. Write: Sr. Joun’s Lu- 
THERAN CHuRCH, Box 108, Cheboygan, Mich. 


Altar hangings and Communion ware for 
Mission congregation. Write: Mrs. WILLARD 
Licut, 1368 Hutton St., Des Moines 16, Iowa. 


The Lutheran Home for the Aged, West- 
lake, Ohio, suburb of Cleveland, needs a 
registered nurse to head the nursing depart- 
ment and the health care program. _Admin- 
istrative ability required in addition to 
nursing skills. Salary is open. Sponsored 
tuition for advanced study at Cleveland 
universities and educational centers. Write: 
Rev. Roxtanp C. Bosse, Executive Director, 
Lutheran Home for the Aged, 2116 Dover 
Center Road, Westlake, Ohio. 


Used Sunday school : 
Nursery, Beginner, and Primary), Bibles, 
New Testaments, and Gospels urgently 
needed for shipment to every continent. 
Send to Concorpia Tract Mission, Box 201, 
St. Louis 66, Mo. 


One pair of floor candelabra for a mission 
congregation. Will pay postage. Write: 
Faith LurHERAN CuHuRCH, 733 Woodward Ave., 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


leaflets (especially 


Pace Changes of Address 


Acker, Julius W., 7255 Hohman Ave., 
Hammond, Ind. 

Behnken, John W., D. D., 210 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Blemaster, Richard E., 271 Whitfield Ave., 
Buffalo 20, N. Y. 

Christiansen, Donald A., 1650 Marquette Rd., 
Joliet, Il. 

Constien, Victor A., 8749 Watson Rd., 
Webster Groves 19, Mo. 

Destinon, J. Th., em., 1508 12th St., 
Bedford, Ind. 

Duchow, Marcus T., Crookston, Nebr. 

Fickenscher, H. H., em., 702 Schriver Ave., 
Cumberland, Md. 

Finke, Frederick K., Chaplain (Major), 
4090th Combat Sup. Gr., Clinton County 
AF Base, Ohio 

Fischer, Arnold E., Power, Mont. 

Folkers, Norman G., Chaplain (Capt.), 
Office of the Base Chaplain, 

Beale AF Base, Calif. 

Gaal, Albert H., Box 59, New Hamburg, 
Ont., Can. 

Harms, Erhard H., Chaplain, Hq. SACOM, 
APO 407, New York, N. Y. 

Kass, Robert, R. 2, Riesel, Tex. 

Kaufmann, Louis A., 8 Pearl Ave., 


Oil City, Pa. 
Kieschnick, Alton R., Chap. (1st Tete )i3 
Hq. 3d Ord. Bn., Fort Bliss, Tex. 


Krogstad, William, 11 Morton Terr., 
Milton 87, Mass. 

Lail, Robert L., Jr., Obot Idim, via Uyo, 
Nigeria, West Africa 

Lauterbach, W. Eugene, 25134 Koontz, 
Roseville, Mich. 

Nesko, Milan A., 35 Passaic Ave., 
West Paterson, N. J. 

Noll, Herman C., 304 w. Palatine Rd., 
Prospect Heights, Ill. 

Peckman, Henry F., Box it. 
Bunker Hill, Tl. 

Petrowsky, Arthur E., Chap., Office of the 
Base Chaplain, Selfridge AFB, Mich. 

Reichert, Charles A., 1502 Broadmoor, 
Austin 2, Tex. 

Roegge, Alex W., 814 S. Fourth St., 
Virginia, Minn. 

Ryding, Donald S., 330 S. Main, 

a pueeuore, Tl. 

chroeder, Frederick T., em., 510 Parker 
Newark 4, N. J. Ker St, 

Wagner, Carl L., 26 Barry, 
Beamsville, Ont., Can. 

Wudy, Robert O., 2169 S. 28th St., 
Milwaukee 15, Wis. 

Wyssmann, Lambert, 1604 Jefferson, 
Quincy, Ill. 


Teachers: 


Cloeter, Martin R., 4330 N. 83d St., 
Milwaukee 22, Wis. 

Kieschnick, Melvin M., 19 Oxford Rd. 
1st Floor, Kowloon, Hong Kong 
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Letters 


Letters to this department must 

signed. Names will be withheld upé 
request. The opinions expressed are na 
necessarily those of the Editors, wk 
may reject, print in full, or omit mattué 
not pertinent. 


“So Much Common Sense” 


A word of commendation for Dr. 
J. Steege, who authored “I Interv: 
the Ascended Lord” in the May 17) 
of the LUTHERAN WITNESS, and te 
publishers for printing it. 

Bringing the Gospel to people is 
prime objective, of course, but so 
because of phrasing, complicated relij 
terminology, and complex thought: 


sense. And common sense we can u 
this wild world in which we live ta 
The author brought to us just what: 
our ascended Lord plays in the produ. 
of life — an integral and interwoven 
not a one-day Sunday part or a 
duty-bound part. 


people than in a clear, concise, journa. 
style that gives us the way of salva 
God bless writers 
Dr. Steege’s talent and originality in| 
senting the story so vital to the spiri 
life of each and every person. 


Mrs. Bair D. MILLE 
| 


Elmore, Ohio 


Re “Arms” and “Fingers” 


In the May 3 issue of the WITNESS 
page 29 the Districts and the local G 
gregations are referred to as “arms7s } 
“fingers” of Synod. This implies 
Synod is the body. | 

Perhaps it would be better if we thou 
of the local congregation as the body 
referred to the Districts and Synod 
arms. Thus the Districts and Synod 
come vital parts of “home purposes,” ; 
contributions to them are no lo 
thought of as being “sent away” or! 
given “for others.” 

As all of our congregations “adjust 
this change” in their thinking, there \ 
follow a deeper devotion to the progrii 
of the whole church. Such deeper 
votion will also result in more Kingd 
workers — willing, efficient, and able. 
what, besides pure doctrine, is more ne : 
ful to the church than efficient and ai 
servants? 


Washington, Mich. 


FRED MILTIN 


The issue of May 3, page 29, is $0 
proof for ’60 that federations alw@ 
turn out to be monsters, Here “the exe 
tives agreed that ; the Districts 
arms of Synod.” Correctly stated. 

But when “the executives” 
congregations as 


ration (such as a district or a synod) 


: - are responsi 
in all congregation 
of line with the N 
Testament concept of the local church 


the one and only functional unit within 1 
Kingdom. 


his development of thinking within 
bd is not new or surprising because 
ave seen how other federations (high 
ol associations, vestries, governments, 
-always become monsters that pipe 
tune for the participating dancers. 
H Kindly acknowledgment of the func- 
pl unit is given by the various agen- 
lj, When they want funds, members, 
city, promotion. Somehow then they 
ys find us. In the past year there 
77 agencies which bombarded us re- 
edly for support; we appreciate the 
pliment, though it is left-handed. 


(Rev.) V. C. Frank 


ilwaukee, Wis. 


is incorrect to say Synod is not a 
ation of independent entities, mean- 
ficongregations, and that these are but 
arms or fingers of the District and 


Hhe opposite is true. 

je congregations of Synod are inde- 
Ment entities, and Synod is a federation 
an association of autonomous con- 


e actual relationship of the congre- 
ms to Synod and of Synod to its Dis- 
#& might be expressed as follows: Synod 
He arm of the congregations, and the 
fricts are the arms of Synod. 

ess we decide to adopt a _hierar- 
hl form of government, we must con- 
to hold that the congregations are 
determinants and that Synod and its 
sicts are their servants. 

Louis, Mo. JOHN C. BAuR 
ww can Synod be anything other than 
jleration of independent congregations? 
sainted Dr. Th. Engelder, for ex- 
e, stated the historic position of our 
Wch in these words: “. . . all the rights 
privileges with which Christ has en- 
i>d the holy Christian church are ves- 
in the local congregation in each and 
Christian church, large or small, 
bdox or heterodox. The local 
regation does not derive its powers 

a larger church organization, a 
church, the Grosskirche (Christ has 
invested such a body with these 
brs), but holds them by virtue of its 
s as a church, a community of be- 
j Re 
ch an attitude as expressed by these 
taries of missions would destroy the 
basis of our church government. It 
e-“Roman leayen” that Pieper says 
penetrated other Lutheran and Re- 
ed bodies. (F. Pieper, Christian Dog- 
‘s, III, 432) f 


Camp Waterloo chapel, Grass Lake, Mich. 


THE MAyoR OF SUNDERLAND, England, welcomed the sixth annual synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of England, which met in St. Timothy’s Lutheran 
Church April 22 and 23. Flanking the mayor are Dr. E. George Pearce (left), 
ELCE chairman, and Rev. Floyd Bosch, pastor of St. Timothy’s. 


I submit, further, that if such a con- 
cept of church government should come 
to rule in our church, our church as she 
has been constituted for more than 100 


years would be destroyed. Then our 
church will have contributed greatly 
toward the end of the Protestant era, 


which as Paul Tillich has warned, will be 
destroyed by “the trend away from Ref- 
ormation individualism” toward ‘au- 
thoritarian” forms of church government. 
(Rev.) Marcus T. LANG 
Abilene, Tex. 


Note: In the May 31 issue of the WirT- 
NEss, page 18, Rev. C. T. Spitz, Jr., chair- 
man of the Board for Missions in North 
and South America, refers to the WITNESS 
report on the April meeting of District 
Secretaries. “The point made at the con- 
ference,’ he says, “was simply that the 
congregation is the working front of 
Synod.” 


Three Chapels 


The April 5 WITNEss on page 15 car- 
ried Senator Magnuson’s comments on the 
lack of Federal prison chapels. 

The manual of Correctional Standards 
issued by the American Correctional 
Association says: “In view of the richness 
and diversity of the religious program, of 
which actual services are only a small 
part, institutions should have separate 
chapels for the major faiths. The chapels 
should, moreover, be used only for the 
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program intended and not become places 
for the holding of nonreligious functions.” 
The Corrections Conservation Prison 
Camp Program, which I serve, has 12 
camps, of which three have interdenomi- 
national chapels. The first one at Camp 
Waterloo cost $300. It was built on a floor 
slab left by an old CCC camp. The walls 
and roof were donated by the Conserva- 
tion Department. Seats were received 
from a mental hospital. We bought ply- 
wood and fixtures for the interior. In- 
mates built the pulpit, altar, and altar rail. 
The second chapel at Camp Lehman 
cost $500. The prisoners converted a 
building which was previously used as an 
apartment. The inside walls were removed 
and some windows moved or added. 
Last year William C. Taggert of Big 
Rapids, Mich., contributed the necessary 
funds for the construction of a beautiful 
modern chapel at our camp for proba- 
tioners. The pews were made by the youth 
at Ionia Reformatory. Our inmates built 
the redwood altar, pulpit, chair, and altar 
rail. They also constructed the building. 
We are happy with these buildings. 
We still have several camps and prisons 
which must use auditoriums, recreation 
rooms, and multipurpose rooms for chapel 
services, but the leaders of our program 
see the value of having a chapel where 
religious symbols of the faith can be seen 
throughout the week. We try to make our 
worship service as much like the service in 
the community as possible. 


(Rey.) Davip L. VOORHEES 
Grass Lake, Mich. 


Camp Pugsley chapel, Kingsley, Mich. 
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if your income stopped 
abruptly because 
of total disability? 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


| want to know all about Monthly Income Disability, 
right away. Please send literature explaining AAL’s 


Worry won’t help you — but action might. To help Lutherans overcome thiss 
anxiety, Aid Association for Lutherans is offering a new Triple Benefit Plana 
that removes all three loss risks: 
1. Death of Head of Family — End of Income 
2. Disability — Loss of Income Power 
3. Old Age — Income for Retirement 


This new AAL Triple Benefit Plan includes a Monthly Income Disability 
(MID) benefit which is available with any new, regular AAL life insurance: 
certificate. Waiver of premium is also included for complete disability protec- 
tion. With this MID benefit, you provide uninterrupted life insurance protec: | 
tion for: (1) Family income in case of death; (2).Monthly income in case of 


total disability; and, (3) Retirement income at age 65. What could be more 
completely protective? . 


If you want to be sure your family will have the protection of a Monthly | 
Income Disability (MID) benefit of $100 for each $10,000 (or any amount of | 


your choice) of life insurance, get in touch promptly with your local AAL 
counselor. For complete details, write — 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Triple Benefit Plan. LW- 60M | 7. 
m& 

AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS e APPLETON, WIS. | one 
S. The 571,000 a 

| AAL members own Ohta 
ADDRESS | $1,600,000,000 <a 
CITY OR POST OFFICE STATE | of life insurance ee 
MEMBER OF _________ CONGREGATION _______ PASTOR | = e 


